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• ■ AKd' SY&TEMIC support MONG CHILDREN: 

■ , ■ .u^^ ii,- " v.^;. ^ / ■ . ■ :■• • . • :: •. 

^ ■ , j ^RE-'W^^TERGATEl/POST-PARDON . ' 

" ■ ' '■ ' ' . ' ' " . • » ■ 

■ • . - " ■ • , " ' ■ ' ■ .■ 4 , 

' * ■ 1 ' ' • ■ ■ » 

.Empirical rea^arch.over the past decade and a half has* . 
demonstrated an in|reasiiig interest .in the quesljion/ 
"Hov; are vie sociali;^ed to politics?^" Within the past two years 
politically relev4nt events have accentuated ^^sear ch ^into sys- 

temic suppor-^^ fr<?guently ekpres^sed as regimersupportive ide-* 

' " ' * ■ / /■ . ' . ' ■ ' ■ ' ' '• • ' 

aliaation of the pi^esident during .childhood r and has brought to 

question several fi|iS(3iameri'tal |)remiises undeir lying earlier findings 

of highly positive Djrientations <p£ children tov/ard the presi- 

dency. The imp^cf of a dynamic poMticat environment has punc- • 

tuated Sigel'.s statement that 

learning (3pes'not, take place in a vactjum but cart be 
greatly* affected by the 'social setting which it 
happens. <&ie political environment is^ but one of - ' 
. f such settihgs , • » one of the isnport^nt variables 
! that affect the course of polit:ical socialization*, * 



Accepting this a^^ point of departui^e from the more popular 

approaches to the study of jtolitical behavior, we will examine 

i ' ' ■ ' r 

political learning as^ an invariant sequence of developmental'. 

Stages dependent upon^ physical and intellectual growth* 

The Nixon debacle regardless of how history eventually 

interprets it| has provided political socialization researchers . 

with an excellent opportunity to reexamirie the* processes by 

tvhich children acquire evaluative postures toward political 



figures* This is especially so with investigators who v/ere in 
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• . . ■ . ■ ■ - / • . . 

the process of. studying the development of political orientations 
in children v/hen "Watergate" broke ^as a viable issue*^ ; For ex- 
amplei y/research conducted *bg^^^7 during-.-and after-Nixon could 

possibly help to determine whether children » are able to" distin- . 

' « • ■ I' 

/guish between the role-occupant (president) and the institution \ 
(presidency) • Recent research seems to suggest that emphasis'' 
should be placed on th6 prpcesses of political maturation of the 
young a^ well as upon the substance of youthful attitudes. Any 
differences found in pre- and post-Nixon measurements migh|: rea-^ 
sonably be interpreted as a form of differential .learning. 

Again, we need to reflect on Sigei'^'S reference to the pos- 
sible impact of the sociopolitical environmeixt on the d^egree and 
rate of political matura-liion of children in a dynamic spciety. 
As we shqill see, maturatipn, i*e.. / development by growth vaixd" 
experience^ is by definition dynamic and pracess orientatiQn 
couid possibly pri^dict the '*fluidity/.o^ youj:hful political atti- 
tudes,"^ ' ^ " / ' 

Adopting this .orientation., then,, we define political social- 
ization along lines suggested ^by Merelman: political socializatiqn 
incorporates the processes by v/hich political orientations become 
established and internalized in childhood and adolescence. ' , 

o 

' ,In sum, the purpose of this study is to ascertain 'the rele- 

vance of the concept political socialization as an acquisition 

' * • 9 

process for %he learning of political values and behavxor. 
Although the primary focus^* of the larger study^^ is aimed at the 
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individual (micro) level of analysis r i.e*/ the internalization 

'• ■ ■■.«•'■• ' • 

of values f beliefs^ and attitudes about things political, there 
are system (mSc?ro) lev^sl imJ)lications v;hicK can equally be. inf er- 

^ red f rota the data. For eKample/ emphasis on a macro level of 
analysis forces" us to .aslc such questions as: tfhat is the im]i^act . 
of political socialization on the political system? Hoi*r does a 
system maintain itself and manage*; to persist * in th^ face of \ 
threa^ts tb its egcistence? What variables are central to long- 1 
tdm stabilxt^ or initability of a (any) pqliticail system? while ' 

; ^inicro Ifevel* orientation our focus to su'ch questions as t\ 

Eon are one's values, beliefs r and a;ttitudes iht,erretlated? Hc>vr ' 
and when^ are political orientations formed? What impact do social 

^ and political events (environment) ' have on the development qf 

* political attitulae? in childreriV that isv ' hov7 and Aind^r x?^ikt cir--^ ^ 
'^Gums t.arices do they change? Arid • f iha 1 Jy ^ we c^A (Combine our ' foe i 
by as:kihg: What is the process of socialigation^of the yoUng to 



pol^itics .(€t*g* r agents*/ forces^ information sources , etc . ) v/hich 

influences' individua iy behavior , and what injpact does it have for 

the spciety at larg^ and the political culture it fosters? 

^ Most / if not Ail ^ of these questions have been ^ examined by^^ 
. / , / ^ ■ . . . 

/ \ ■ > ' 

political and •behavioral scientists alike* However, our theoret- 

ical'£ratneiA^6rk/xor 'analysis and our softiewhat unique data collec- 

tion technique require a reexamination tof som^ of the most basic, 

and" widely attc^ispted, finding^ of the so-called "first generation"' 

ipolitical /odaalization investigators. For example, much previous 
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research has shovjn that for children the president ^ as the most 

, visible symbol of authority, has provided both a cbgnitij/e and^ , 

an affective stimulus for early .development of political otien- 

. ^ . 11 V , ^ 1^ • 

tataons in crhildren. ^ Dur^g these early years it is assumed 

that the child begins to acquire Jcnowledge of the political 

system^ and^^ as he matures,- he begins "to map out the political 

universe around him and to discover wh(£re he fits into it,"^^' 

Plaqed m a developmental context^ it can bfe qaid that the child 

begins grot«/th prbce'^ses from t^^hich evolve "cognitive structures^" 

The terra cognx€iye structuries ref ejrs, basical^Iy , to the mental 

organijsations or abilities possessed by children m*^^ 

Bef orer exp.licai:i6ji of tlhte theoretical framework and the " 

presentation ^of relevant develojJmental findings , it should be 

. , ' > ■ ' ' ■' ■ ^ ' * ■ * * 

noted that the educator , t<^0/ isi interested in orienting ' the . : 

■ - " .-. , ' *^ - ■ * ■ ... 

yoiing towaird accepted sQpietal values , ndrins and attitudes •• This 
is ■ Ayidenced . by the fdct that .political; ind6ct,rinatiojii: of - 1 
young is commonplace 'in many nations, including those we label r 
"democracies. The importance of the process pf in^dtrinating 
the young is apparent by the praise (and blame) educators receive 
for their efforts to socialize the young both cognitiyely and 

affectively. For example,, the continuing controversies over text 

' ■ • ♦ ^- , ■ . 

14 

books and , the development of new programs in civic education, 
e.g. / progirams which gi^;^ stress to the virtues of democracy and 
V7hi^h encourage civic duty and participation, are. cases in point. 
Likewise, political leaders themselves regard dhildhood 
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sQcializatidn "programs as effective means for producing loyalty 
and support for the- a;f<i sting political sysliemf Thi^s is not' 
to impl^ that concern for "political"* 'education is a nev7 or inno 

' . ' i^'' ^ - ' '^^ ' / 

vat ive technique • Plato, in' The Republic ^ Socrateg admonish^ 

ing Glaucon- to heed closely the relationship between the character 

of a people and its political system: * , * 

Well then, . . * you knoxf th^re mua^ Jdo as many kinds 
of men asf constitutions. You don* t ;gupjJO,se tlxe cpn- 
stitutions grovy out of a. tree or sto^e; no, they grovr 
out' of men's manners in the qities, whiphever manners 
tip the scales down, so to speak r 3^ 
. after 'them^l^/'' . ■'■ . ■ " f*',.'./ ■ . ^' ' 

■ ■ . ■•>■■. ■■ .,•■ / ,:; . ■ ■ ■ • 

Thereaftery Plato dcsvelops his /'degenerative/' theory -of poXxticaX 
systeijis., illustrating how^ deficiencies in the political or '^char^ 
acter" .education of both children and adupLtS leads to tl/e decJ^/ne 
of societies from aristocracy tjhrough time>crac^^^ and 
democracy to tryahny. . ■ * ' • / ^ 

JCn' similar fashion/ Aristotle, concerned especiai^ly/wi 
cohflict, change^ and revolution, ' analyses ^the relatiori^ be-^^ 
tween the peoples* character and the political systemji He wasj 
particularly sensitive to the fvmctioh oi ec^ucation ^ % 



bn^* ^ characfi^r : 



OTie citizen should be moulded to^^^it the form of, gov-* 
ernment under x-zhich he lives • For eaih gotlrexiunent has 
a peculiar character which origijnally fom^d and. which 
continues -to -preserve it. The .character o^* democr'acy 
creates .democracy, and the character of oligarchy | 



creates oligarchy. . . 



17 

7 



; ' It is evidentc^even from these selected e^^ca^ples, that early 
political philosophers were very muc|i concerned wpth the relation- 
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' shiE> betv/een personality or character development' arid the culture 

'('■■'■"■■' . • ■ - 

. * ■ ■ . • - •■ " 

inqluding political culture. They were particularly ax^are o% 

r the "role of character education in the maintenance or changing 

of political systems. ; 

Beyopd this,, perhaps contemporary emphasis 'on political edu- 

cation can more cleaifly b.e seen as being rooted in„ the social 

.revolution of the 18th century* For example, Rousseau^ recog- 

"nizing that social order depended ak much on the moods an<3l the 

manners of the public, as on inscribed laws or prescribed behavior, 

declared that the social or^er rests iapon a lax'/" which is ; 

. , * graven neither on marble nor on br^s^/ but in the 
. " hearts, of the citizens? a lav/ x^hich creafees^ the real 

constitution of the state, v;hich apquires nfev;- strength 
' daily, v/hich/ vjhen *other laws grotf obsc^et^ ^or pass jf . ] 

away, revives them or supplies theif place, preserves 
a people in the spirit of their. institutions, and im-^ ' ^ 
v prdcfeptibly substitutes the f<b^ce of habit for that « 
^ authority. 1 spoak^of manner, customs/, and above 

all Qf opinion*- , . ^ . ' / t 

Rousseau ctiso insisted that the young, be affectively socfLalized. 

- By this he meant that ''intensification of social Sentiment > " was 

.the goal to be pursued. The citizens, he said, . . all have 

equally a meed for guidance. . ^ .They must be taught what it is 

they will. From this increase of public knowledge would result 

, 19 / 

^ . . • harmony - and the highest power of the whole-" On 

4 ' ' ' . 

numerous occasions' he emphasized that it was, education of the 
young that provided the foundation of social life. Specifically, 
he declared that "It is laducation that must give souls a national 
formation, aiiid direct their opinions and tastes in such a way 
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that they v;ill be patriotic .by inclination, by passion, by^ 

necessity* 

Other modern theorists/ incluaing Machiavelli, H6bbes, an<J 
Lpcker have been concerned with the interaction of huunan nature 
and the political system. Tliat is^ they were concerned with the 

political indoctrination of the young toward the maintenance of. 

" ■ ' ■ - ' . " ■ 1 ■ . . 

the system. For example, Hobbes and Loclce discussed jat length 

the structure of authority within the family with specific ref- , 

< ' 1 ' - i " ' 

erence to the signif j.cance of power within families for jpolitics 



in ci^il soi^iety 
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Ev'en more contepdporary^ philosopher-educator Jonn Dev/ey^r as 
is evident by many of his V7ritings# v/as well aware' 0:e the ciriti-- 
cal relationship between pultural inculcation 'and system* effects 
.During the early 1930 's> Dev;ey was joined xn the endeavor to 
gtress tlie need for civic education in the public scpool systems 
by Charles E. Merriam, a poli-tical scientist *at the luniversity 



of Chicago. Merriam v/as one of the first in the discipline to 

. ^ • .... ■ \ y 

emphasize the desirability of direct /stud^ of indivlldual politi- 
cal participation/ including children. Nearly fifty years ago 
he reminded us that '"every modern state develops a Ifar-reaching 
program designed to maintain tfie morale of its constituent mem- 
bers at a point where their activities will fit in with and 
peirform the functional activities for group * survival . "r^ What 
Merriam was saying is .that all political systems evolve programs 
to prepare their citizens for participation in political life. 
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These learning" prograias, he stressed, could be formal or infor- 
mal, planned or unplarmed. Kt the end of his review Of civic 
'training in several ^oountries, Merriam noted that in t'he jmodetn 
Vorld (of the 1930/ s) "increasing attention is given tO t!he sya- 
tematib and conscious development of elaborate mechani^ms^ of 
civic training /and less reliance is placed upon unOKg^nii^ed 
drifts "^"^ As early as 1925, he had predicted that '*the examin- 
ation of the rise and development of the political icieation and 
the political behavior of the child has in store for tts itiuch of 



value in the scientific understanding of the adult Ad(^aljand 
conduct. 'Harold_Lasswell, (a student of Merriattt*|y ^ r^cogniz^^ 
the dearth Of understanding on the "psychology of voting/^' — a 

primary fbcus of most early studies\on^adult political behavior 

■ / • * * IT * i ■ ^ 

— and urged the continuing stuS^? Of political orieni;ata|ons at 

all age levels. For example/ Las swell argued that irisuif icient 

cognitive and moral development among tTie young oonStitjited a 

continuing threat to democracy. | 

With this background, political socialization JLtivestigators 

have taken up the quest fOr empirically supported answers tq the 

historically relevant question (as originally posed\by Lasswell 

and paraphrased by Greeristein in hi^ Nev7 Haven study) : Who learns 

- 

what from whom under what circumstances with What f 0cts? 
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Metihods and Procedures 

* ■» . ' • ' ■ « ■ ■ 

During the first decade of political socializaHi^on research 

investigation was guided ip basically r by one of two /orientations* 

The firsts Hyxnan'^s sociological^ perspective, h^s been said to 

have had the unfortunate side--effect of orienting researchers 

to\7^tid tile measurement z 

* of youthful political preferences r rather than [ilium-* 
inating^l psychjSlogical processes, by v;hich social i:2;at ion 
agencies operated* . . ♦ iThus] research became the study 
of political preferences at particular points in child-^ 
hood and adolescence, rather than the longitudinal study 



of political maturation 



29 



qecond -early ^orientation, emerging from the Chicago school of 



frameworlc^ parti 



dren 



thought 'li^blifcAoned above, was/guided by Easton^s ^^ystems^ahalytic 



his concept of ^'diffuse suppoart" **as a 



mechanism for the deveibE^nent of political orientations in chil-* 

30. ' ■ .■ ■ / ■ r ' ■. e." ■ ■ ' : ' ^ 



/ 



In o ther viords, early political socialization studies focused 



on childr^en^s learning about V' things" political; that is, the focias^ 

was in the child's generalized affect for the political system per 

se or for the system as represented by its institutions, such as 

the presidency, and- development of support, for these structures of 

authority^. More specif ically, ^^s Sigel and BrooJcs have so aptly 
' 31 

pointed put^ many researchers were inquiring itvto the depth of 
the child* s' •attachment to the political system (Easton*s diffuse 
suppprt^ above)., but were ignoring the child" s) evaluation of or 
suppbrfei^fpr public officials and/or their practices or policies 
(Ea^jfonVs specif ic support) « Most of the studie^ found that 

■ I. ■ ■ • • ■ . ■ . • ■•» ■■. / 
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* .1. * • 

♦ * ■ 

'generalized affect v;as high across all age^ group^s and seemed^t^ 
appear early in life/ long before substantive* informationo v;as 
acquired. These studies also found that although navie idealiz- 
ation^ as characterized by the young / dropped i*;ith age and gave 
v;ay to increased realism, confidenc(S in the competence of ,govern- 
ment an(| its officials remained high."^? 

Since the "renaissance" of interest into how children form 
political attitudes, researchers and critics alike have enuraera-^ed 
basic limitations and have, raised numerous questions regarding data 

' collection techniques and theoretical orientations as applied by 

political socialization investigators. Included in these criticisms 

' . are such m^^odo logically relevant questions as: Is adult behavior 
ultimately sljaped by orientation^^ acquired 'durino^ Has 
research not been, time-bound? that is. Can we really tfeife^bout 
the "development of political behavior" by employing cross-^secrfeional' 
design^ v/hich study children at relatively close age intervals for 
the purpose of observing "year-by-year shifts in"^ political orien- 
tations?" What role does .changes in the political environment — 
particularly occurandes of: the magnitude and frequency "^of those 
since 1963 — have on early childhood socialization? Is research 

* not only time-bound, but aystem specific? , that, is,' Has research 

■ ■ ' . : . ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

been culturally-bound in that v/e^have focused primajrily on thi 

"American" culture (ahd the "dominate" culture, at that) to the 

» ' ^ J' 

' • escclusion^ of cross-cultura^ aflalys^is? Do children, or adults^, for 

• . • • ■ ■ ^ • ' ' \ 

tbat matter, really have opinions and form attitudes about goVern-v 

. '\"" ' '.. ^ ' ^ \ ' ■ . ' 

nient and politics? if so, How stable are they? These are only a 

Er|c ' > . 00013 ' , 



feMj of the irfaiiy gae^^^ the paist 

decgide concerjqting poT^itical soc^ ;fesearc;^0 



^ - We, o£ cdursey a'anndt nor do we ihteni? to^: appfoachL ^11 ^ 

- . of the q^erstions rais^^ des^ 

ijriEftiori.of a data collection technique by which r ■essentriallyr the \ 
; • sanve '> chi IQren vreife .inte'rvi Qvred oti^er a given period ot time ; an 

- . explbrati,(»i of th^ possible .li^act^ political events- (-envi- 
, ~roniRent>',<o1i the development of political" o^^ .childreji^^* 

'and the explication- .aijd applicability of a. cognitive-developmental ' 
• .fif^mework^for the analys|3 of po^^^ data^.-^'./ -. • - 

. „ , ° Data Collection i ' Since the :fiirg^t en^irical stiidy^^' of .. the 
-45 fomation Of politica'l attitudes in "children, student^.^of " p^bjritical 
'sbciaiizal^lon have^ tallied about th^^ of ':}.ongitud^;nai 

- " research" de'isi^fi^.^' as necessary^ ofi develop- 

mental p^tterii^ 'of ""'poli^^ exceptions,' /most \ 

political soclalizatioii investrgato^ with "the ''jaevelop-" 

' mental" jproblem % exawilning chi grade- lejelg 

one poih€ in time/ ^ This has frequently been labeled a " " longitudi- 
nal perspeotive'V or a •*x3U^si-ldngitU^ * . The basic 

assitoption was that an found between children in the « 

lower grades XiSrere differences which constiWted. d^velopinental pat- 
terns. ' It Wfs also assumeVi that by examing^„^ childhood ^ 

development we might, better explaiji.^di^^t political beliavior , if 
'in fact, youthful orientations do persist later E^oliti- 

• . cal action (or 'inacti^|^ . 3aroS| aitjiOng others, has challenged, this, 
approach as itiakihg ''aftiy^subs^ ..infer eptdrstar-^^ He. Jaas . 



further stated that the key to whether childhooa orientations have' 

any affect on aduJlt poiiticaX behavior requires coinparative research 

- ■ ^ • ■' - '• ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ • ^ . , ■ ' ' • ' ■ , •• 

•^-^ not 4fiecessari^^ n^tiorfs ot across cultures r 

\. ^ - but comparisdns of Wtie, sanie individuals over tiriie*^ Put • 
, • simply^ we need to measure people's pblitiokl orienta^ • 

tibns whij'e tliey are phiWren [and ■ as^ adolescents] and , \, 

- then again when they are >^ ^ 

" ^ships between the * • Jserts of measurements ^ we are jus- ^ 
tified iri' inferring that iih^ childhood orientations, persist. ' 
/. ^ If there are no relationships, it appears that childhood 
, sociaiiaatUon is not relevant for aKjult p^ 

' apd that research in this arey^sja wasti of time. « 

* 'Recognizing' some of the liini^ listed above and the need 

for some type of Ibtfgitudinal design, this study represents amulti- 
0tage project on the developirient o^f political orientations of chil- 
dren in an.atea of the united. States which encompasses a gepgraph- 
Ically recognized subculture . The "project is in no way meant to 
Tdb a def initive study of the developmental stages' of politlcial ori- 
entations from child to adulthodjd. However/ by combining the study 
of individuals over at period /of time artd^ at successive g*tages with 
the more traditional cross-^^s^ of *suryey research we 

have ^telescoped? a conside^rabie' t|fi^ into a relat:vvely short 

period of time> 'The project/ as initiated # required the adminis^ 

- - - ■ , ■ ' ■* " ^ ■' 

ttation of pa|)er-and-^pencil que'sJ>iOrtAaires "to students 'in the thirds 
siKtbf and ninth grades followed ^y a second "wave'* of interviews 
with essentially the same children at the fourth/ seventh ^ and tenth 
gtades/. and finally /a third "wave" of interviews with the students 
as fifth/ eighth/ and eleventh graders. The final phase ^ was to ^ 
include inirdepth personal interviews (employing some of Greens tein's 
seifti«projective . "hypothetical" stories)f ^ with a specifically * selected 
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random sample bf the students at the last three grade level's, - 
The dross-sectional nature of the first stage was aimed at malcih? 

"the study more efficient. by utilizing the primary interviews as 
an ."hypotl^eses-seeking" study jwhich had as its primary goal the ■ 

■ generation of. hypoth^e^about the prlpe^feses of political develop-r 
ment. ' ofhe :^ollot«-u|' inl^views — at twelve month intervals 
were guided by suggestiohs from the cross-sectional study and- the 
ihterview schedule modified by the addition and deletion of items. 
Where possible, the survey^, data were stipplemented with additional 
information oiitained from school officials and student files. 



(*l?j£i»dt wording of th« ctuestipn^ , 
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iKftBt Data for CEQ t and. CEO XX vare colldct^d durin&r H^rch 197 j an4 March 1974« respoctivoly. Data tot ^BQ lit 
Vera collected diitln^ lata rebniary and early Marth X975. Since tho quaationnairbs were ovaluatod and ciodiflad 
each" year r «o»a of the questiorts that Vero included on CEQ ll and CES IXl were not on CEQ 1. Hbwovor, it ohould bo 
nbtad that at least 40 Itciis were xotaincd on ali three qt^eotioiinair^so thereby porraitting itea and inddst cofflparlcono 
loh^iitadiiially* **<3rada-acroii-tlne data apply to 3c4« 6th and dth ^radea for 1971 and 1^75 only.** Additional 
cptsp^itpnn e^r6 J^osdlble by re^ldin^ down the table for crosaoooctional data ao' woil aa acroon and diagonally. 



'As inaicated' earlier, Sigel has raised »tM question of the 
pQSsible inf luonco of ttie social and pollticaX environment on the 
degree and rate o| politicaX matnration of children^ Searsi in 
hxs review of three major political socialization' work^ questions . 
whether individual attitudes rema.in constant* regardless of politi- 
cal change. He sjtates that'^ 

- ' ^olX^ indiviaueil's 

life tha|t (Jbe© exi^inay b^vdtil as much to envirotim^ntal 
continuities as 

T V of . early! socialisation . * ^ * It may be that changed in 

c the pQlitical emritokaen^ og of those occur-^/ 

ring sir^ce 1963 ^have been sufficient to produce major ^ 
. •' ' chan^e^Jin the "pbliticai sei^^^^ ' :\ 

maturat:f,onal stages be damned*5^ ^ 

OtheK" students of political socialization seem to have reached the 

same conclusion , and ha-^e gone back either to reinterview samples 

' m ' . , ■ ' " > ■ . ■ ' 

from populations previouslsr "used in research or have attempted to 
interview the same children/ or# at least, the same grades in schools 
included- in previous research efforts The point is , of course # 

that we can only identify 'develppmentai (learning), patterns by 

,' ■ , . I- ■ ■ ■'''.'■,.■„■ ".- ' ' '■' • , ■■ ■ 

examining the same people or a sample of the same population over ' 

a^K)ecd^|ied period of tii^ Thus^ ^'^longitudinality" (or "tracking" 

in the iatter case) is said to permit the analysis of "gross" 

{individual) a$ well-:a| "net" (marginal) change in samples or popu--^ 

lation^/ and is sai.id to ^h^aVe the "added power .of inference , derived 

from repeated measurements, on ,th same responsents" pr ^samples of 

the same 'population. '^'I j^ alhe irpiatiye absence .of longitudinal re- 

search, particularly oh' th^ acquisition of political orientations 

by chiidr^n remains one of the crit-ical problem areas iq the develop- 
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iftent of socialisation theory. It is unrealistic/ however/ ttj ejc'-.' 
pact extejapive longitudinal research efforts on how we are sociaXized 
to politics # Longitudinal" studies aife difficult to conduct in that 
they are mdye costly than cross*-0ectional i^^e^cbk^ the length ''of. ^ , 
time required for completion^ is corxsi^erabfe longer r^J^ the re$ear-^ 
Cher is frequent^ly unahle to control for .^^trition in'^ the. original 
Survey group when administering syb^eqtii^t interviews* y 

^ / ^here seems to be no question/ however r about the importance 

and i>otential .value of a longitudinal approach • "in spifeeAbf Icnov/n 

' ' . / . : ■ r.'*'-r' ■ ■ ■ 

technical difficulties/ almost all researche;rs on human behavior 

— as well as their critics - agree . on the basic need for such 

research.^^ . • ' ■ • ^ ' ' ^ ' 

Here, we define longitudirtality as the "stiidy of individuals 

over a period'^of time or at successive stages ♦"^'^ Thjerefore/ for 

tli^is*' purposes of this study, the longfLtudinal approach is a method 

* .* • • " ■ * 

which allows Us to study trends' or the effects '(impa^?) of stimuli/ 
formal and/or informal training , naturalistic events, and experi-- 
ence with .^'before" and "after" observations of essentially, the 
same group, of students. "More specifically, longitudinality con- 

.. = . . ■ . ' .... 

sists of repeated measurements of one or more aspects of behavior 
in the same individuals over a given period 'of time. The purpose 
of the measurements, of course, is an attempt to .detect elements 
of change, devel9pment, consistency and inconsistency during the 
specif ied time span'. In sum, longitudinality conotes the study 



of the same individuals overtime and does not, of nefces^ity, demand 

s- - ' •• ■ • S ■ ■ 

that these individuals be comparable on a one-to-'one bases.. 
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Environmental Setting ; . Previous research has all' but 

■ . ' ^ - ■ t . 

ignorea the impact of political events upon the development of ' 

political attitudes in 'children. Sigel has stated that the^ /) 
early research orientations focused oi| changes associated yith 
progression in school and attributed^ them to "growing cognitive 
maturity" as though the child grew and developed oblivious of 
the. political world or as though the political world was static .^^ 
Contrary to Schaie^ exposition (see footnote 48, supra ) , social 
scientists concerned with developmental aspects of human behavior ' - 
frequently^depend upon Uncontrolled "environmental impact" which 
is uniquely determined by tb© status of the* environment during . 
the historical time period lindefX study. Students of political . 
socializatioh cannot asstiie envirownental stability, and therefore, 
must assume some effect Of any unspecified environmental stimuli 
upon their subjects. When there is a fairly clearly defined 
phenomisnon which occurs during the course of study > the researcher 
must give this phenomenon due consideration in evaluating cogni- 
tive and/or affective effects' in regard to his sample. ih - 
Other words, we must realize that -frequently 'the investigator * 
has no control over the stimuli or the impact of environmental 
changes; we must assume that the researcher is cognizant of 
these changes and that they are taken into consideration during - 
interpretation and analysis. This is especially so in regard 
to socio-cultural differences which are of paramount importance 
to researchers in child development. • 
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' , ■ • ' ■ . , ' * * \ f * ■ ■ ■ ■ •. 

■ ' . 0 ■ ' ' ■ i ■> ■''■,,.•,••'■'»■■■■ 

'> . . ; • ■ d ' • \ 

In regar^^ to pQlxties, inforaiation 6n the d^pact of his^ 
toripai e3/0nta : on children *s pDlxtical thi^iking and on the 
interactign of the changing individual with tfie ahanging poXiti-- 

/ . • . /■ ^ J... • ■ 

cal ay^tem is sparse Perhaps the question tp fee prof fer is,; 
Are children* impear^iojis to "crises"^ type sooiopolitical events 



which have surrpunded them On a regularized basis lover the past 
decade?. -regularized in the ^enSd that since the early nineteen 
sixties r pioliticaliy relevant events # . such bbj ric ting in many 



of our large cities^ 'United States involvement in 
political assassingttionSf aggressive reaction by 



Vietnaift/ three 
dult^ tb the 



I busing of children f or ^ purposes of integration (air violent events 

I brought into our homes via television) # the resignation of a Vice-- 

I President jinder duress, and- finally , Watergate and ^11 of its 

ramifications f ihcludihg the resignation of a President of th^ 
United Sitaties under the 1!^hreat qf impeachment^ have appeared with' 
a great/Me§5.- of ^ f reguenc^^^ ' ' ^ 
/ 'another^ and possibly more readily accepted/ environmental 

aspect 'that must be taken into consideration , is the sociociiltural 

. ■ • ' ^ \ ■ ' 

. dimensions within which a study takes place • Obviously, there is' 

no absolute, irrevocable definition of environment t--^ or, for that 
matter, Of " environmental impact." However, in regard to chil^- 
* • hood socialization' we must, at a minimum, consider the ^following 
i. cdimehsions: , • 

^ • ^ ' ■ ' ■ .• • ' . ■ ■ • . 

^ 1* ^he generally accepted ways of behaving within 
* , -the effectdve culture (school, community, and, loosely, 

nation); and the liioits beyond which behavior is not 
■'■-j: *■ pi^rmitted* 

■ . • . • . ".. . • 
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. 2,^ Tfie sex of the [students] . ^ ^ 

- Chronologfical/ mental* and physical age. So- 

7 ciety holds different escpectajdons of ^18 year ' - 

' old than of a [10] year old; of a youth with 150 

• IQ than one with a 75 IQ? of an e^rjly maturing 
boy pr girl tten of a late bloomer • 

' 4. Socioeconoiaio class r ^% least along the broad 

, / - ^inensions of advantaged and disadvanted.^^ . 

■ - ■ '.. ■ . ' 

2kny farther explication of/env^ironment or environmental impact 

should most likely be coiniaid^red in relation to our conceptual 

fr*anie«?or}c for analysis. ^ ^ 

Developmental Framework " An Overview : Any: exploration 

of Jean Pxaget's concep'ts of the development of cognitive and 

affective thinking in children (ahd adolescents) must begin 

with a caveati that is,^ should be ndted at the outset that 

it is doubtful- ^whether, En regard to politics* individuals ever 

develop cognitive s^ruc/tureg (mental' organisations' arid ope?:ations) 

of the same magnitude as with oth^r social and, particularly, 

physioal objects and events.^ Ktowever, a Piagetian framework. 

for analygi&^is most enlightning in 'regards to other aspects of 

the development of pblitical orientations in children'. For 

Qxample, a developmental framework can. help us understand the 

"stal^ility/instability" questions raised by several political 

sociaiization investigators j it helps explain the "time-lag" 

frequently found betweei^ the development of political concepts 

in different ethnic groups r and> because of its hierarchixjal 

nature r it can. b^ useful in explaining human^ inflexibility (or 

perhaps reversibility) in accepting undesirable political stimuli. 
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To begin ;wit|i, there are/ a variety of theories from related 
disciplines ^ particularly sociology and psychology used to 
describe how pepple learn^/ Generally speaking, th«Ss^ can be 
broken ^down ijtfto three ai^ which subsume the basic the- : 

ories of socialization:/ ^he psychoanalytic^^ (Freudian) ; the 
social-'learnin^; and the dognitive-developraental*^^ We are, 
of course, interested in ths developmental view as originally 

■ . . . , 0' ■ ' ■ ' ' - • ■ 

presented by Piaget and his associates and further explicated 

and eHt^Bded by Kohlberg*^. Assuming a developmental framework, 

• ■ . ^- . • ^ 

. •* . ■ • . ' . 

we have already defined political socialization; as the processes 

by which political orientations become established and inter* 

" ' '• ■ ' *>■ " ■' '' . . , ■. ■ ' ' 

naliTsed in childhood and adolescence. Likewise, we have already 
Stated that by "orientations" be meant to imply all the percep- 
tions (cognitions,' knowledge) , affect (feelingis, attitudes) , and 
e\^aluations (values, norms) through which a person relates him- 
st^li to social objects (see footnote 30, supra) . In effect, our 
definition kmplies the existence of levels or stages of develop- 

; ■ . ' ■■ ■ . . ■ ^ 

ment toward differential levels ^pf political objects. 

■ Si* ■ " ■. ■ , ^. . ' ■ 

In regard to cognitive and affective thinking in children, 
Fiaget considers "affecfts" to be emotional aspects of behavior, 
while he considers "cognitions" as intellectual activities of 
the mind..^ Piaget has o^teh stated that cognitions and affects 
do not- cause one another, but, instead, they interact in the 
development of higher (mental) structures! l^aget and Barbel 
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iln^ielder have written ; 4 




Th^re is no behavior pattern > however 
tual , which, 4oe0 not involve affective factors; 
motives? but, reciprocally r th^e oafi be no affec- - 
tive gtate withou*. th(^ intervention of .perceptiono 
" or comprehensions which constitute their cognitive 
structure^ » . -The two aspects r affectiJve and^ cog-^ 
ivitiver are at the same time ihsepa'rt^le and irre- ^ J / 
ducifaie.^^ • . . - / 

\ ■ . . ■ ' . • , ' ' , ' t> • 

Sjidrain has asserted that although present in human behavioj:/ . 

as concepts, cognitive and affective aspects o^ intellectual 

growth "can be separated" for analytical purposes Mer^lman", 

expounding on "what o-tfher investigators have merely alluded to> 

■ ■ ■ s v:| , - . ■ ,- 

has developed a fi^amework for analysis adopting a cognitive- ^ ' 

developmental approach, applicable to° th6 development of child- . 

hood orientations to polities .^"^ Befor.e proceeding with an <>ver- 

View of Piaget's "stages" of intellectual growth and develojiment , 

we° should examine some central themes po&ited by ^i-^^"^* 

There seem to.be at least four basic themes or principles 

to Piaget.*s theory of intellectual Omental) development: 

^ 1- Intelligence is conceived of as the possession 

' . of operations or rules of trarisforniation^ . ' 

0, 2, Development is seen as lan invariant passgiqe from 
V one stage of operations to the next # 

3* Passage 'from one stage to the next is considered 
a function of both experience an'd maturation > . 
4. Wie operations that are partVof intelligence and 
• which change with one's development are logical st3n:ic- 
tures that are neither dependent on , nor ^derivative of 
language^ per se., . c 

Assuming theae basic principles ^ Piaget trie's to accotuit for how 

children develop cognitive and ^affective thinking . 
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■ ' .■ " . ■ •. , ■ ■ ^^^^ 

" . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ • . 

' TO elaborate briefly, weshc^ld note that a distinction 

Should be made between one's ♦"capacity for intelligence" " or 
thought processes, and one?^ possession of "Hnowledge or infor- 
jiiatipn systems" (cognitive structures)*, The possession of • 
knowledge in not ^he^ same as one's capacity _ for knowing . Instead,, 
a.ohild's- intellectual growth is. directly related to his aware- 
ness of "constancies" in ^society- (both the social and physical 
\ worlds).,. To discover these constancies, however, the child 
"must learri to distinguish between reality and appearance r between 
• how things look and how they really are."^° Ip this sense, Pia'get 
is arguing that there exists an " act ioi^-thbught" continuum, which, 
with, time, '^one "inCerioriges* " Th^t is, he is saying that know- 
l,edge about reality is not attributable entirely to experience — 
the action of things upon us but also to reason >r 'our mental- 
actibni upon things (e.g., actions upon objects, themes, or sym-' 
bols) . Likewise, Piaget clairae that children progress from ^ 
perce|>tion to images to operations along this action^ thought 
continuiam. He states that the adaptive characteristics of the 
child are based on intellectual structures which utilize three 
basic concepts at all stages of development These three con- 
cepts — assimilationv accommpdation, and equilibration all 
arQ tied in with/ the child ''s mental operations and cognitive 
i^ructur^s which are ealled "schematas* "^i^ With the increasing 
: age ^f the chj.ld, the complexity of the schemat^ are reflective 
of more sophisticated mehtal structures. 
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/ ' -For Piaget, the modes for, knowing are -fc^rmea assiiBilation- 
'and acdonaROdation and ate considered to be invariant, and occur 
at all'ag^ levels and, at all 4,eveis o£ mental development. 
EquilibratiQn can be considered a higher order adaptive process 
which governs the relationship between aseimilation and accom- 
moda-tiori*. Assimilation, which is considered the basic mode of 
knowing, .transforms all incoming information (stimuli) so that 
it can f it into^ existing forms of knowledge "(scheraatas) . Elkind 
gives a "higher level""^ exa^le of assimilation whereby^ adults 
Often; read newspaper columriists, or listen i^o news commentators 
who risflectii their own opinions. He states that "material con- 
sistent with one's oym point of- view is 'easily assimilated."/ 
Accommodatioh occurs when existing, structures. are changed 
to incorporate new information. In effect, the acciomraodative 

• • •'. -- ' ' ■ 

mode of . knpwing Inaicates a f axlt^e of one s abi^ri^y tc/ as©±m- 
dilate new :inforTnation> thereby , xrec^uiring the al^fejrafelon of 
ex^^iiig schematas or the developmeht of .new atentaMiinages- ^. 

alri^ady indicated, equilibration governs the i^lam 
between assimilation and accommodation. Eguilibratidh leads 



tb ^wcpanded forms of . thought and broader range!s of* assimilatic^n. 
All of this is brought abp^t by. 4:h6 actM 



is* assumed to be the mediuitf of ekchange between the individu^i 
and his environment, ^his adaptation as s^ the existence q(f 



Cognitive structures which evolve witp age into new structures. 
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, For Piaget, the mode© for knowing aritej^fd assimilation 
ana accoromodatxon and are considered to. be invariant and occur 
at all age levels ahd at all levels. of mental development. 
E<|uilibratiOn can be considered a\ higher ord^^ process 
-which gbverns the" relationship between aesimiMtion and accomr 
liiodation, Assimil^tioii, whiqh is considered the^basic mode of 
krfovfi'ng,' transforms a'lj incoming. infis(rmation (stimuli) so that > 
it can fit into e^iid'ting fo^in,d*"of knowledge tschem.atas>. Elkind 
gives a "higher level" example fe' assimilation whefe% adults 
of ten read newspaper columnists or ligt en to news commentators 
who reflect theiV' own .(^pinions. ^He gtate^ tha% "material con- 
si stent^With. one's ov?n point of view is (^asily assimilated."^^ 
llLCcoimodition occurs - when eixisting structu1e|!k^' §jce changed 



i^o incotporatd new information, in effect, th^'^accommod^tive 
mo(3^" of knowing indicates a failure of one • s ability to assiin« 

ilate new inforkationr th9a^eby, requiring the alteration of 

^ ■ «> . ' \ * * * <i' ' ' • ' 

eikstirig^^ schema tVf or the vdevelopinent of new mental #niages , 

• ^ ■ • . - . / ^ ' 

As -already indical^, equilibration governs the relationship 
.between assimilation and accommddation/ Equilibration leads 
to expanded forms of thought and broader rang^^ of assimilation. 
All of this is brought about by the action-thought ^r6igess which 
is^ assumed to be the medium of exchange between the individual 
and his environment* This . adaptation asaiimes the existence of 
cognitive strvctures which evolve with age into nev/ structures .^^ 
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'* ■ . * ■ . . . • • • 

^23'^ .... 

I ..'«.. •; ^ , ^ 

A major concept- or basic tenet <3f Piagetian theory is that 
knowledge is not a reflection of reality but the result of 
adtivd interaption between the subject and its environment* 
The key to the understanding of d^velsQpmentalNnechanism'g is^ 
in this approach r to be found in the gradual chagige in modes 
of ^ interaction. 



When Piaget talks about a child being ^t a certain 



level 



of intellectual growth r he is merely ^%ing that the child has 



developed a unique set of mental abilities that distinguish ' 
fefrom younger children. Elkind sums up these functions by 



gJtating that "assimilation and accbinmocli^.tion operate through 

■ " ■ ' ■ ■ ■ * ■■■ ■ • ? ■ ' ' ' 

arid with cognitive structures and can Jjie considered their mo- 

tive povyerl"^."^ Thus, the sig'nificanci@|o$ Piaget 's work stems 

<^rom the fact that he has provided us with a comprehensive r 

stage-^dependpntf conceptual framework within which' cognitive 

ftmctioning^ can be readily studied? aijd Piaget, himself , has 

studied the ''organism* s adaptation ;tiO;i:the environment via in- 

telligence" from the child's first J?;^ of life to adolescence. 

Briefly, what are these "stages" of cognitive development and 

what is their potential application to more general social- 

psychdlogical phenomena, such as, the formation of perceptual 

coristancie?, stable attitude-value systems, and/or interpersonal 

perceptions? 

Piaget proposes that mental growth — adaptive thinking 



. 4ftd''^aptxonw--.'prfdgxW^^^ jthrbu^h sequent x^lv unifie<J stadias 6f 
intellfecituaaH^rowth".^^ This ■ progression,^ as atated, above; „inoves ' ; ' 

£rt>m jgerception"± images 'tb operation^ df..tlhing$r objeotsV/etq, /\ ^ 
along the action^thoughfc continuum.; .At. a luiftimuml Piaget posits : . 
that there are four basic -stages of developinent (sensorimotor^ 
preoperational r concrete operational tliotightr and forinal oper-- V- 

\ationai thought) each of which are related to age^ jln addition/ 
6ach of . the stages cire considered to .ha,ve eyplved from each * 
lower stage by the processes described "above ^ that /is ^ by wafy ' 
of foxing or assimilating x mental images of percfeiyVed things r - 

yobjectSr etc, i by accommodating new perceptions that contra-* 

diet ejtisting imaVes> and by equilibration i whic]|i functions as 

^ \ . ■ . ' ^ ' ' ^ 

the corr^Gtive apparatus for the iiry^alarioe crea^ted by the con- : > 

flicting processes of assimilation and accommo<^ation,^^ In «suip# 

theni each Stage consists of new mental abilities which set the 

^ ' limits and determine the character of what can be lear-ned during 

that'^period,^ ^; It Should be noteid, however/ that the ages at 

■■«;.,•■■...■■■■•-■ ■ ■ " ■. ■ ■" • . "■ ■ ■ ■.. "'. • ■ ■ ■ . , ; ■ . • •, 

Which different individuals reach a particular level of mental 
growth vary/ For ekample^ a socio-cultural environment in which , 
there is a great deal of **action" (take^ for instance ^ 'busing in 
'Boston I the textbocil^ controversy in West Virginia # *or other "hot 
beds", of sociopolitical conflict) the stages might be accelerated ^ 
whereas^ under other circumstances ^ these stages may be retarded. 
Several previous studies have identified this reta:pdation or 



....... . , • 0 ■ " . . . • .;V • 
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timer-lag" effect ili vhat has itequetxtly; been called' "aubr « 

Firom ibhese we might gipnerali?!^ that 

3ta^,de'i?fel is 
dqpehdtein* oif i|fae f iequencjf and; ^nfrp^ of the pdJifcical anviron-^ 

this differential d^ye^ are not 

ptireiy a • guestij^n the matvutati th^ '^imrvou^ system, " ; 
hWt that they are also dependent ^^bbn one's interaction with 
hig enyironm 

' ; t is a 

relationship between the stages, of cognitive development and 
the evolution of political orientations in chlldr en?/£Ka1^^ 
is an association between the age- level (grade ^ at this time) 
of the children and the degree of systeift suppdrt (or cynicisro) 
expressed; that, in the longitudinal context , there will be a 
relationship between th^e degree of system support and the im^ 
pbrt of the immediate (historical event) environment ; and, thaiEV 
there is a signi icant difference between systemic support given 
by the rural (subcultural) respondents "-as opposed to those in 
the urban sample^ - . ; ■ ' ./ ' ■ 

Since what is present here ar;e« initial findings' across 
time, our emphasis will be placed on- percentage differences , 

*mean comparisons , composite scores, and associations between 

■. •■ '■. ■•■ . '/ '^'--'--v:' ... . c. ■•' 

variables * More comprehens ive analysis is underway * 
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Findings . . . 

This <aata consists* of interviewa with children a;t the 
• thircif sixth and ninthj^ the foiirth and seventht and the Jifth 
and eigUiih grades (se.e EXAI4PI»K TABLE, p. 13i Icor futther details; 
it should he noted^ however ^ that g^rades ten and eleven ha.'^e heen 
omitted from this'analyais) administered at approximateXy twelve' 
month^intervals* The data are farther stratified along an urban/ 
rural dimension for purposes of socio'-dultural comparison^. As 
we have already noted> One advantage of the developmental ap- 
picoach thai? social 1^ cultural, and political environment can 
be (and most likely r should be) taken into account as ""intervening 
.variables*.— ' • ' •.- - " - , 

Although there are eighty-'nine variables contained on 
CEQ: III— at least forty of them in the ldent:^cal fo:?^^ 
CEQ t and CBQ II we are primarily interested ^^^ i^^^^ - 
ables. which refl^^ issue orientation^ or 

political environment and a change in children's attitudes* 
Within our ^.frameworlc of analysiSi this may be expressed in the 
form of stability/instability across-^time (longitudinally) ■ 
cross-sect ipnallyr or by comparison of **grades--across'^timei , 
Only CEQ* lis: contained open-ended "cognitive" questions ^ wl^lch 
.■:£ot. the purpose -of this study were coded for accuracy of response 
(i • e,. I. whether the responses given were |:eleVaht or ir relevaht ) * 
It is sighificaht to note -that qualitative analysis of these 
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written I'' knowledge ''^ questions is considerably more ertlightning 
and supportive HDf our developmental framework than tjie guanti- / 
tative results (accuracy of response), presented here* For ex-* , 
ampXe> J>y eKamining the written gtateinents of the children on 
the open-ended questions it is possible to identify the "level" 
or stage g of development within which children have formulated 
adequate co#hitlve structures (mental "images") of the political 
world and have the ability to assimilate more complex political 
phenomena^ Take . the quesliion ^ What is "Watergate?^ for instance. 
Xfe- were quite surprised at how man;$^ of the. younger children 

■■■■■ ' ' ' ' . • ■ ■ . ■ 1 . 

• ■ ■ ' ■■ , o ■ ^ t ; ■ ' 

■ (primarily third grader?^ but aisb ^ome: fifth graders) answered 
"a building^" "buggirigv" or "trouble in government"; While the 
older children were more- apt to interrelate a. number of "Water ^ 
gate events r "^ such asr scandal about the president by cover- 
ing up facts about \the break-^^^^ "a disregard for the law by 
the president/" or "a thing tKal: happened (an) Republicans v;ere 
getting information f rem the Democrats*"'^ ^ 

Perhaps the best viay td begiti ^b;«ranalysis is with a challenge , 
to Hess and J^orney^s conclusion that "a young child's image, of 
the national government is confined mainly to the Presidentv" 
we do not mean to imply that children arg not aware of the Pres- 
ident and presidential actiojis (see Table 2) ; however , by exam-, 
ining Table 1,' we arc afele'' to obs^^ve that, in so there 
is a dramatic^/ shift in ^t|s3ldren * s iittitudes toward polxtxcal ^ 
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. One. difficulty with Table 1^ of course, 0oe§ back 'to the 
discussion of Schaie * s critique of the longitudinal method and 
what auotant of the yariation can be attributed, |o ■ maturation and 
what amount to environmental impact. It is obvious that as the 
child gets older he/she develops more complex schemata and there- 
fore is able to assimilate more comples? phenomena tthe action- 
thought continuum whereby the older person is ablb to "inters " 
relate" situations, objects, events, etc,)* For example, is 
the increased concern with unemployment ("people out of work") 
due to our present ecdnomic situation, or merely due to increased 
"maturity" of the children? With the exception of the ninth 
grader^ (the grade in which .Arkansas, law requires that each 
individual take a course in "civics") we tirould have to conclude 
that environmental impact has M mti^^h influent (if not more) 
on changing attitudes toward unemployment as^ maturation* 
thotfgh the decrease is minimal; we would also conclude that 
concern 'for "Vietnam'* and "WatergateJ* is also situational 7^ 
Examples of issues which seem to have . "emerged" during the 
past two years> however conjectural , are^ in addition to un- 
employment: inflation and the energy crises. -The following 
responses to "v/hat is the most, important problem in the country 
today?'! tend, to supiport this con t^pt ion. For convenience of „ 
presenting the data we have collapsed- several "problems" into 
a single category, social problems --n: grime, drugs, etc. 

.■ ■■ ■ ■■ ' *• ' ' 

.''*', I' ' ' ■ . ■ 





urban 5tb 


8th' 


Rural 5th 


8th 


Inflation 


41,5% 


50.0% 


•48.2% 


55*9% 


Energy. Crisis 


* 16.7 


19.1 


22,7 


20.7 


BollTition ' 


•5.8 


5.6 


5.6 


4.1 


Govt/Corruption 


11,1 


4.7. 


7.1 


Tr3.4' 


Social, Probleias 


12.4 


11.8 


4,9 


6.9 


Other 


7.0 


2.4 


3.5 


4.1 


Not Sure 


5.6 


6,3 


S.5 


4.8 



Table 2 points up sevetaX factor© of ii^terest in. regard 
to the application of the cognitive developmental inodel. Of 
primary importance is probably the obvious "time-lag" or so- 
called cultural lag that has been identified by Jairps, VJilliams, 
Hirsch* Greenberg, and others in regard to political awareness 
in a subculture.''^ h number of studies in child development have 
,identiffea cultural' differences among children of the 9ame age 
groups. However r more significance to behavioral scientists 
are the studiesv.wl/ich demonstrate that acceleration in learning 

■ \ . ■■■ ■ ■ -f ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ : ^ : . ■ 

abilities is pos^^ble only to a point — that is, studies/ in- 
eluding studi.es on politically oriented civics courses » have 

i ■■ , -■■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ - . " 

shown that the deprived child is .more likely to "catch-up"- with 
the ^ norm than Is the so^|aajled "no.£irtal" 'childi to advance wxth 
the* additional instructi/o^. piaget , Inhelder , Kohlberg , 'and 
others have found this t|%e. particularly so in regard tp IQ 



and advancement in physxiil abilities.^^ It should be no ted 
that this factor has been a cons tant point of contention between 
many anierican child developmentalists and Piagetian's anc between 
cognitive developmentalists (generally) and social learning 
theorists.'^' * * 
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Til© last two table© are probably of more interest because 

of their "polit?,oal" nature than they are to adding substantially 

to the cognitive developmental model as proposed here. However, 

again ' the aubottltural factor memB to be apparent .(thi^ distrust^ 

.too, 'has been identified by' others. ' See footnote' 3S- aupra for 

^Hie relevant ^ references ■ ^-he " evidence of " cyniqism" oscfi more • 

readily be -observed by collapsing the .positive 'and negative . 

columnsi ■ , ■ ^ ■ ■' ' , 

3rd StU 6th 8th 9th 

Positive (UtbU) 55.6% 28.6% 28.4% 27,2% 23.6% 

Negativ© (Orban) 44,4 71.7 71.6 72.8 66.4 

Positive (Rural) Sl.5% 28.6% "29.0% 18.6% 18.0%- 
Negative (Rural) 48,5 '71.4 71.t> S1.4 82,0 ^ 

We would. lilce to th'inlt that this increase in distrust in ♦ 
government'^ is due to situational factors and not merely 
a. reflection of th($ maturation, proctss. Many factors must be^ 
taken into consideration, in attempting to'escplai'n th^ develop- 
ment W political However , it is 

evident that the political socialization s€udies of the late 
1950*3 and early I960' s w;ere unable .to '!£orecast<' the beha^p.or of 
that particular generation. Jtod we do not thinjc that the approach 
offered here is a panacea? but to ,reiterate our quote by Sears 
above, "It may be that changes 'in the political environment of 
the magnitude^ of ' those oocuJ^irig since.-. 1963 have been suf f icient 
to produce major. changes ift the "political self," early social- 
ization and maturitional stages be dam'ned."''^ 
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TftBLB 2: Percent of Children with ^evant Responses 
' , (Cj?os3-sectional, data for CE^IH open-en^ed qusgtions) 



QUESTION: 5th 



U R B A'N 
8tE 



9th 



5th 



R U R h X 
8th 



9th 



VJhat does the ' / 
Government do? 51^ 

What is Vfetergate 40 

Vlhah is Impeach-- 
merit? 48 

'i ■ ■ 
VJhat does it m^an 
vihm the President 34 



66% 

<?• 

57 



75 



60 



72Qi 



66 



'<0 



78 



65 



42% 
11 

21 

14 



35% 
39 

'55 

39 



525 
41 

73 

62 



pns" someone? 



(Identify BACH Person) ' 
jSpirp Agnew 
Jonn Mitchell 
Joiin Sirica ^ 
' Richard Nixon .. 
Jflhn - Erhlichman 
Nllson lioclcefelier 4& 
J6hn Pean 
.R* iHaldeman 

U Pord 
(Mac pa^s)^ 
Da^id^P^o: 
■ !I?otal 

^(Question) : Fxkallyi following are a fev; names i^hich W6 would like to have you 
identify Please attempt to identify )EftCH persdn, even if it means yoaa have to 
■ fguess.' " 7" ? ■ ■ ' .t- ^ ' '^i^ 

l^ac Davis was added to the list at this position for th^ purpose, of clfbckxng to 
|see if the student aetuaU^^ through the list (at tlie upper grades) . -We 

|assumedr of course, that^ most of the students v;ould know who Mac Davis was! 



■ ..33%' ; 


57% 


59% 


10% 


46% 


■ 58% 


30 


43 


47 


14 ^ 


47 


43 


. 32 


31 


33' 


10 


.45 


. 28 


84 


89 


91 


76 


. 85 


. 86 


• 29 


34 


40 


V 7 


. ' 42 


- 38 


r 48 - 




76 


38 

13 ' . 


54 


•v 48 


28 


, m : 


47 


\ .46 - 


■ 40 


25 


—^32 


37^ 


5- ; 

<• 


32 " 


37 














80 


84 


86 


65 


79 


79 


(84) ■ 


(77) 


(77) 


(14) 


'(82) 


.(84)- 


51 


61 


59 


21 ■ . 


58 


55 


n 224 : 


443 




' 141 


145 


128 
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, * UTOmai wopmm) mm3^ ""bw^ OTais** -as itfer ^ 

FoIIjowing are tlxj ros^ponoea ta tv» questiooo as5c«3d of the 435?ndirth 
ana west Arkansas rcDidents on vhat they, think icj the MOOT and SlipoKD WDS1? • 
inportant pi;oblem conf rpnting 4Jt^ roni^pican pgbXic tociays ^ - 

ter« 74 oran* 74 r*av. 73 ^•v74 Jan. 74" h 

+lnflaaon 381 iO 9% , 24% * 19| 16% 

* l«aterg'atq * . ^ 20 21 45 18 27 28' 

Bner^y CrioiD 12 51 ' 24. 21 22 23 

teustv^Oonfidence ^ 

.in Gavommdnt 6 * * * * . • ♦ 

' ' tforality (l^oJigioo) 6 4 2 2 * 2 2 

Drugs 3 • * . * ■ . - • 4 ' > 

FeqplG viho.do not ^ - ' 

^u^jpcrt PJP253i4ont 2 1^ ' ' ' V 3 V 2 , I 

Internatkml problosa !♦ " * * <^S . - 2 2 12 

Oth^ ' 0 8 4 9 14 $ 

♦ ' Don*tiaw^» ^ ■ Q " ^ IQ 

HHfbr Gjcaiqpio* 24% of nxi:^ who did mt think tliat "Inflation" ws 

the Moeil? iinportctnt pixdjlem facingr tXic j^mcricain public did thii^ it . - 

was the SBOOtiD mst iirpcrtant problon* , 

, . * tr . . . , 

^imwal/l)itappro^l of the ray t^isosn ia handlingiJij hia job aa"* \ 6 
3Ki?eai4ent is about qven acoording bo area :r<^identa. /iSKEDs "Do yckt approve 
do: dioapprove of the way Mr^ Wilson in handling hia job as Fr^idonfe*" 44% ' 
ipepliod anacovG and 46% caid ilicapiiraviQ^ witli 10% having ?iio opinion. " 

^ . . ^ / " ■ . - . 

A fblldwH3i> qUG?5tldn> ^Hcw sttongly would you say you isiaprovo (di52Egpro7G) * 
wQti then ciflkcd, * , 

Apr 74 Jan 74' 74 Jan 74- ^ 

fmcm (441) {38%). PISAPPBDVB (46%) (S6I> ' 
St£Ofigly,»**..aB% 16% Sfecongly^...w**2Si 39t 
sot ao *..^#,«>,24 21 Ifet *j^»##*»#*¥^l? 17 
NO'epinion >•.. S X \ No^qplnion 4 1 - 

i' i» . ■ *' " - 

♦ » ■ . . ** 

gfevcral questions havto been repeated in evc^ '^politieal events'* poll 
sitloe May 1073* 

■\- ' ■ ■ * i ^ ■ 

One such queotion hsfej ohown a draniatle decline in tho mcmt bf trust and 
ponfidsnca tokansana hove in the national gflfvt3jninent» f In each isur^r thq 
respondientG Were aok^ «»Do-ypu thihk that rt^co^ 

the onrxint of trust and donfidPici^ atodcans lijco yourself hav& in oupr 90«crn=* 
OGnt?*? ohG roQjltn ovi^ the potst ye^ * v . ^ . 

* Bd^xcba l«3tEGducod m > 

7*.i»«»«76%#*«.*»a9l*^i.*v« S% . ' 

Jan* 74«44««81 4»*»«4rft»lS tt>»if«^« 4 . . . 

Sov^(» 73.«'*'« « a77 *'«il**«p«19 4 ' ' " ^ : 

Oct*, 73*««««^. a^ff^^v^ld •»*»*«14 « 
May -73.7***5ff #*»#.>.36'VtV*** 8 >^ 

ISrio additional qusistions aak^ more than once include: "Several groi^ 
havie recently oici^estedi^that Mr* liixon should resign f rem off io^. Do you 

thliBc he flhsuid resign?** 

' ■ ■ *••. -■ 

74 Jan 74 

ifeS* « • • • • 4t29%« • if (('36%« •mm •38% ' ^ 

Ho« (t«463 ••»««56 ••••ii52 
^ Dpn^'t kn0(f«« 6 8 •«..«10 * ' * 
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• . ■ • p . 

•■• ,. . : . ■ . . ■ ■• " • •..■-/, 

3L, . The earlier findings begin v^ith an overview of esdsting studies in Bocial 
- ^ ■ ' psychology by Herbert H. Hyman, PoliticaX Socialigation; Study in the ' 

Psychology of Political Behavior (Mew York; The Free Press, 1959); and con-* , 
' tinue with the first empirical findings by political^ scientists including^ 

Robert' p. * Hess and David Easton, '*'The Child' 0 Changing Image of the President/' 
\\ Publj/C Opinion Quartery , 24 iWinter 19S0) ^ 632-644? Easton and Hess, "The Child's 
• / Poli/fcical World /'^ Midwest Journal of PoliticaX Science 1, 6 (August 1962) , 229-346; 
' Baston and Hess, "Youth and the Political Systeiti/*^ in'Seymour Xipset >and 
. . ' . W Lot^enthkl (eds») / "Culture and Social Character (New YcJrk: TheoPree Pres^z 
/ 'ip&xft^ 22^251;; Eas'^n and Jaclc Dennis, Children in the Political System; Ori- 

igins of Political Leg-itimacy (Hov^ York: McGraw-Hill*BooK Comj^any? 1969); and; 
, * /^ther v^orks by Easton and Associate's* See, also, pred I. Groenstein, "The Be- 
* * /ncvolent Leader;" Childrcstn' s imagos of Political Authority/' American political 

Science . Review , 54 (Decefiib^r 1960)^ 934-943; Greensteinr "More on Children's 
. Images the President/* Public Opinion Quarterly , 55 (Winter 1961) , 648-654; 

Greenstein, cChild:^en and Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press/ 1965) ; 
' , . ' ! and other v^orks by Greenstdin and Greenstein and Associates?; Bobert Hess and 
. Judith V.TorneYr The Development of political Attitudes in Children (Chicago: 
Aldine PubljL^hing QompanYr 1967) ; pean Jaros; "Children*^ Orientations Tov/ard 
'the president t Some Additional Theoreticajr^naiderations and Data/V d'oumal. 
: * * dt Politics / 2^ (May 1967) / 368-387;'. Roberta Sigel, "Image of a President: . 

* Some Xnsights xnto-the Political Views of School Children," American political 
Science Reviev/r 62 (March 1968) > 216-226; and Sigelr "Image of the American \ 
' . Presidency Part XI of an/ Exploration into popular Vxet-m o£ Presidential : 
^ - POv/ar:r"' Midv;est Journal of Political Science, 11 ^(February 1966) /. 1^^3-137; . ^ 
* among others* 

2* Roberta *S. Sigel (ed. ) , Learning about Politics; A-' Header in Political 
.Socialization (New York Random House ^ Inc., 1970), 13. My emphasis* 

^ 3. We vjlll present an overviev/ of the '•cognitive^deveiopmental" approach in 

the "Methods and Procedures" portion of" this paper. However/ for a more com- 
. prebenlsive presentation of the approach by this author^ see Kenneth D. Bailey, 
. ' "Coi^itive Structures, Political Envir^iment/ and Increased Political Aware- ^ 
, ' ness in Children: A Developmental :Approkgh." Paper presented at the 1975 
/ . Annual Meeting of the Western Politicar Science Association, Olympic Hotel, 

Seattle, Washington, March 20-22, 1975, , ' 

• 4. In view of a most recent Federal District Cowt ruling by Judge Noel Pox, 
sitting in President Ford ^s hometovm, the term "debacle" is not -inappropriate, 
judge Pox, ruling that, Mr. 'Ford's pardon of 'former President Richard M. Nixon 
t/as constitutional/ said that "Nixon y/as^ a' 'putative rebel leader^ whose admin- 
istratign X^ras engraged in * an insurrection and rebellion against constitutional • 
. ^ government itself.'" Judge rl'ox continued by saying that '"because l^ixon and ^ 
" ; his aides- vrere in rebellion j^nd the United States Supreme' Court decisions give 
. tlie president vast leeway in'ipLfiding out pardons, Mr* FWrd*s pardon vjas not 7 

ohly constitfutional , but' a 'prudent public policy judgment.'"^" It is interesfc- 
^ irig to note that jCTudge Fox's decision v/as. based in part on Federalist paper . . ^.-^ 

NO. 7.4, v^ri1:ten by Alexander Hamilton in 1788 In support of the ratif icatibii . \ 
- of . .the United States Consti^|ion2. In this article Hamilitpn argued .that "the 
\presi<3ent's pardoning povjer ^Should -be, uni;estricted beca^ise 'in seasons^of ^ . 
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insurrection or rebelXipn, thare are often critical moiuents v?hen a wall--.- 
*timed offer of a pardon to the insurgents or rebels .rftay restore the tratiqul*- 
ity of the cosiprtonwealth*"^ According to Judge Fox, th<i period, from the' / * 
Watergate break-in In June X97^ until Nixon's resignation in August 4974 
vms a "season of insurrection or rebellion by many actually in the government**' 
Judge Fox wrote that '^various top officials of the Nixon adminxjjtration vio- 
lated the civil liberties of indivadual citizens*, and vi61ate4 c?ainpaign law$ 
to prenerve and escpand' their ovm and Nixon* s personal poi'^er beyond constitu- 
tional lilaita**' . The Judge also said '*Ni>|on ^administration officials formed 
and GKeouted a criminal conspiracy to 6bstruct justice-" Arfcansas Gazette y 
Sundc^ edition r March 30, 1975 r 3. My emphasis throughout. .At the time of 
thic writing the original source of the .opinion is' not available for citation* 

5. The "pre-X-Jateirgate" data for this study Was not collected vintil February- . 
March 1973# Hov/ev^rr,. we assert that this can be classified as ^"pre" since^r 
according to Jel3 Stuart Magruder, Watergate was not a viable issue to either 
the Nixon Administration personnel or a majority o^, the American public until 
after President Nixon's address to the nation April 30, 1973._JIagruaer state- 
ment made on NEC's "Meet- the-PresS|" January 19,- ,1975. For aTcSmplete and 
thorough chronology of all Watergate, related'' events ^ee / Watercr^te : chii^onol^ j^. 
ogy of a Crisis, Vol* 1 and 2 (Washington*, t>.C.t Congressional Quarterly^ ^\ 
Incir 1974) - ^ ^ 

6. The present study began as a pilot project for a proposal submitted toi' 
the National ihstitution of Education for a three-year longitudinal rc^searoh 
project. Although NII^/HEW did not fund the project^ the^author believed that 
political ''happeftingsM necessitated the continuation of the project even at**' ^ 
the expen0e of some melthodological /rigor and Considerations • For a statement , 
of a similar belief , s^e John ShoemaJcer and Dean Jaros, "The^Malevolent^Unin- 
dieted Co-Conspirator i-^ Children^ Watergate, and the OPolity." ' Paper prepared 
for the 29th Annual I4^ting of the Western Political Science Association, \ 
Olj^pic Hotel, Seattle A Washington, March 20-22, 1975/^ 



7. Hichard iu Mere^an, "the Adolescence of Political Socialization," Soci-' 
ology of Edudation , 45 (Spring 1972 ) , 153v 

8* Ibid /, iSjS. • • ' « o " 

9. In addition to t4erelman, Ibid .; 'see, Roberta S. Sigel, "Political Social-^ 
iEation: Some Reflections on Gu3tfrent Approaches and "Conceptualizations." 
Prepared for deli veiry at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York, September 6-10, 1966. For reviev;s of -much of the lit- . 
erature of political socialisation, see Richard E. Dawson, "Political Social- 
ization,'! in James A/ Robinson (ed*), Political Scienco Annual, 1966,. Vol > 1 
ilndianadblis, tnd.s Bobbs-MerriM Publishing Company, 1966),^ 1-84; Dawson 
arid Kenneth Prewitt, Political Socialization: . An Analytic Study {Boston: Jattl 
Brpwn and' Company, i969) ; Dean Jaros, Socialization to Pjolltics (New York: Prac 
ger Publishers^ Inc., 1973); and footnote 1, supra / critiques of politid^il 
socialization methods and procedures are covered below, and therefore\ are :,riot 
.cited her^. * . . N .^ , ■ ^ ^ 
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10. Foir analysis of the data from v;hich thi3 stydy /taken/ s^e ^<?^nneth D; 
Bailoy, Tfte Impact of Jpolifical Bnvxromnent on tho Daveippment of F^litical / V 
Oriontation^ In /Children; A Cogpitlve'-^Dg^velopmental ApprOfic . | 
Unpublished dissertation^ Oniversftty of Maryland/ i975V. \ ^. 

11. For .iwany of the previous v;oifks, see footnote 1, gupra ^ ^ '\^^^\, ^ 

^ * W • -. V ■■. ■ \n -.^v . . 

12. 0av;3on and Prev;xtt^. Political Sooialilsation r gg^ ci% >- 43. \ 

13* The methodological frpfliework for this Wtudy/is set fprth JbeloWJ. Hot/ever^ 

xjoulcf like to note at the cmtset that any definition j^rpffe 
tive structures" is tenuous at hdpt* piage^ hitnself states that ir?e only 
assume by observing behavioral patterns thqit\ynantal Btructtites emsji! since • ^ 



thj5 structures are uncpnscious^ They are esjpressed ; v> , : 

regular forms of responses that ^e^^ \ ; 

aiscpverihg in the subject'' s behavior. We also be-- i\y - 

lieve that if tfie underlying structures di<^ not e5^ist | . ■ ^ 

we would^'not be able to explain sucdi behw | . ■ 

the 3ui>ject himself is aware of these structyires, .i| 
. / • He^lsimply .iS^S' th«^^^^ ,■ .,'■'//'■.' V 

Jean Piaget^ "The Theory of Stigesf: in Cognitive Deve|.bpment, " in Donald R*. * * 
Groehr Marguerite P. Ford; and GcoT^o B. Flamex' (eia$^) i t Heaguremeftt alnd Piaget 
(Wcw'Vorkt McGraw-lIiijL Book Comparfy, X971) , 3. , Tj»c toi^in as^^ ^ ■■ 
this paper is based pn.David Hlkind^ Children and^^doies^hfes; Int^pretive ^. ■ , 
Essays on Jj&an Piaget (Hov; Yorkt Oscf or<J Onivdrsilty Prc|04> ihd ed- ^ ^974) > 
esp* ^ chapter 7. For a more^ definitive /explication by thisir^uthorr /see Bailey r * 
'•Cognitive.Structufes, . , * A. Developmental Approach/*' loc; Cit. 
* t \ '■■ \ ^ ■ ' •■■ . 'a; • . ' .* 

144 .^Foif estjaitple; review ^the violent' cpntrpversy Oyer th^ introduction of new 
. and '^i»inn:avative'\ textbooks 'to the ^S^^ districts of Kanat^ha Co^^ West ^ 
vfegina? and the Texas Textbopk E\;^luation Board controveWsy\|OTer 
;yersal**^ pictures in new'' state, adopted te::gbbooks « Opponents .^^ 
"isontend"^ for !JexampIe , that picture^ of a, -girl helping hexC'^di^b^ ^xiA a }py^ 
^oing "h6use-hold"/chorel' l^ad to ■^^sexuai pervers^^ am^ip th| chil^^^^ For * 
"the- most recent study of the Kanawha county controversy /f^nd citations :f<3.r . 
other contemporary- controversies) , :pe^ Penny; Peach; "Publid School Textbooks , 
as the Subject. of Churaa-State controversy Pr<^ared f0r delivery at the 1975. 
mnnual Meeting of the^Outhv/eStern Political Sci^nd^ Hilton i*alacio . 

del Rio^, San/Artfeonid; Texas, March 27V29r^l975v ' , - . 

15'. For some of ' the^eaAier work^ deajjing, with th^^ "loyalty/patriotism|| issiaev 
'seS Eugepe L. Horpv/itz^ **Some Aspects/ of the Development of Patriotism i^ Chil-^ 
dren/'" ^pciometry 3 (October 1940) , .329-341^ 3 replica^^^ of this theme v/as 
conducted by EdMn Lawson, "The Development of Patriotism in Children: A^ Sec- 
ond Look/* Journal of Psychology , 55 {April 1963)', 279-286; see also^ Jean Piaget 
and A> M. Weil/ "The development in Children of the^ Idea of the Homeland* an^ of 
Relations with Other' Countries /' Interriationar Social ScietT^ce Bulletin , 3 (1951) , 
561-578? and^G^ Jahoda, "Children! s Concepts of Nationality : A Critical Stu% 
of Piaget' s Stages/' child Development , 35 (196*4) ,. 1081-i092r Jahoda, "The 
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Davelopment of Children/ 3 Ideas about Country and Nationality, Part I: The 
Conceptual Framawrlc#" and "The Development of Children's Ideas about Country 
and Nationality? Part lis National symboi^s and ThemeSr^' British Journal of / ^ ^ 
ISducatlonal Psvchology . 33 (Febxfuary 1963), 47-60 and (June 1963)/ 143-153;/ 
'among Others^ • ; 

16. Ht D> Rouse/ trans Great Dialoguea of Plato, (Nevf Yoric; The Now 
.American Library, 1956) r 342, ? ^ ^ 

17. Benjamin Jov/ett/ trans-, Aristotle/ s Politics (Nev/ York; Modern Library, 
1943) , 320; see. Books V Vll, especially, for his assessment df the inter- 
actions of personality, political systems, and political change. 

181 Jis quoted in Dax*;son and Prewitt, ojp. cit . , vii. No original sourfce cited 
by the 'authors* ^ ^ . * . 

19. Charles Erankel, trans. ^ Jean-Jacques KousSeau, The Social Contract S^fe-; 
York; Mafner Publishing Co^panyV 1947) / 35;- as disscused in Dean Jaros, Social 

igation to Politics , op. cit*, 11^12* * * ' a 

— " ' — " ^ ^- • '■ ■ ■ 

20. Jaros, loc ^ cit *, ; original source, ^ Jean- Jacques Rousseau, *^dbnsiderations 
of the Government of Poland/" in Frederick Watkins (ed.) , Rousseau ; Political 
Writings ( London ; Thomas Nelj^ph and Sons, 1953) * 176* *: 

21^ See, "^Phomas Hobbes, XiPviathan (Oxford; Blackwoll Book Company, 1955), 
iSO'^lS'a; and John LockOr Two Troati<$<^ of Government (Ncv/ York; Hafner Publish- 
ing Company^ 1947) , 10-60, as citcd^n Greenstein, Children and Politics , pp. 
cit./ 3. , • 

22. For examples, see^^ John Dewey, character and Events; Popular Essays in 
Social andr^Political Philosophy (New York ;^ H. Holt and Company, 1929); The 
Child and the Curriculum , and The School and Society, v;ith an introduction . 
by Leonard' Carmichael (Chicago; University of- Chicago Press, 1956); Democracy 
and Education; , Atf Introduction to the Philosophy of Bducat:ion (New York; The* 
Ilacmillan Company, 1916).; Freedon\ and Culture (New York; G* P« Putnam's Sons., 
1939) ; Human Najbur^ and, Conduct; Vin Introduction to- Social Psychology (Nev7 
York; H. Holt and Company, 1917) ; \The Quest for Certainty; A Study of Rela-- 
tion of lCnov;ledge (New York; Mintohr B|alch and Company, 1922) ; and finally,*" 
The Public and Its Problems (Denver; Alan Swallov/, 1927) .« The statetf assump- 
tion, i.e., Dewey's av;areness of , the critical relationship between cultur,al 
inculcation and system effects/ is based on an undi^rgraduate research project 
by this author, "John Dev/ey; Political Philosopher or Educator?" course in 
.Araericah Political Theory > Midwestern University (University of Texas at 
Wichita Palls, Texas) , "summer 1964. 

23. Charlos E* Merriam, The Making of Citizens: A Comparative Study of 
Methods of Civic Education (Chicago: ^University of Chicago Press, 1931), 139, 
In addition to the United States and* England, comjparisons v/ere made with 
west^n European countries. ' . * • 

24* Ibid. > 360. . • » ^ 
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25* Charles P- Merri^gm* Utew .Aspects of politics (Chicago? Oniversity of 
Chicago Press 1925) > see also his Civic .Education in the United , States {New' 
Xorkt ^Charles scribner's Sons^ 1934)^ ^ ^ ^ 

26. See Ifaroia lias swells ^'Psychopjatholpgy and. Politics , and "Deniocrati^c 
^Character," in tFhe Political Writings of Harold Las^weli (Glencoe^ The Free' 
|ress^ 1951), 465-525; P&wer,ahd Personality (New York: W. W* Norton and p 
CompanJr^ 1948) t and '''The Selective Effect of Person'ality on Poli^cal P^irti- 
cipation/" ip Richard Cristie and Marie aahoda (et^sO 0 studies in the Scope 
and Methods of "The Authoritarian Personality" (Gl^ndoe: The Free Press # 
1954) 197t225^ Fbr;a morfe ^recent discussion of these saffle problems, see - 
Pred X. Greenstein, "Personality and Political Socializations The Theories 
of Authoritarian and Democratic Charabter,^' The jgnnals, 361 (September 1965) , ' 
81-95. ^ ^ ^ ^ - ' \ ^ : ' 

27 « * Greensteih, Children and Politics^ o£* cit • , 12; and Fred- I • Greenstoin^ 
"Political Socializatibnr" in vXnternational Encyclopodia of the Social Sciences 
14 (Now Vprk: The Macmillan Company, 1968), 552-5^3/ As^note«3, the question 
is basically a restatement of Xasswell'^s c 

process of communication. S^, Harold D. Lasswell ^"" Politics? V?ho Gets What , 
When V How (Wew^ Yorki Meridan Press , 1958)^ Sit\iilarly , Kenneth Langton posits ; 
political Socialisation as a continuous social and psychological process com- 
posed of four basic elements : "(1) an interac tion-^acquisition process j ( 2) 
between the individual being' socialized > (3) the agency which *acts^^s th6 
vehicle j^f^ SQciali^^ the political behavior patterns/ perceptions 

and ^titude^ which h^ learnsZ^^ Kenneths Pi Xangton^^ Polita!cal Sociarization 
(Hew Yorfct Oxford University *ress, .1969) , 8, ' ^ ~ [ ^ , 

'28. Hyityan, Political ^'Socialization > loc* cit*; and GreenStein# Children and " 
Politics^ I0C4 git \Both of these are considered to be *^Freudi»rt'* .approaches c r 
to the stvidy of political, behavior^ 1 ; v% " 

29*^ Merelman, "Thp Adolescence of Political Socialization,"- op^ cit .,/ 136 i 
MyvemphasisV J^er^lman's critique, of the present st^ta of political. social^r< 
ization research is one of the best among many -- critiqueso^^^^^ be ptiblishe^ 
during the past few years » ^ " / - ^ , ' / ; 

3a. * See David EaStOn>' A Systems^ jj^nalysis of Political Life {N6w York 2 John 
Wiley and Sons> 1965), especially chapters 16-20. For « the overall analysis > 
of 'political" sociaiizatioiji placed in a systems framework ,\ see Easton and Dennis 
Children in thje Political system , op. , ci't > y particuiarlys/ the chapter 6n ','The 
Theoretical Relevance of Political Socialization • V Recording to Easton, orien-- 
tati<2Jirs are defined %s "all perceptions' (cognitions and knot/ledge) affect 
(f eelings and atti^tudes) v and evaluations :(*^aiues and norms) through which a , 
person** relates himseOlf in social space . , These political orientations are ^ 
directed toward th^i^ee major objects pr^anaiytic levels of ifhe political sys- 
teitt: . (1) the political community> d^efined as a group Of persons who have 
.agreed to solve their common disputes through a sharepl political structurb? 
(2) the regime f or that part of the"* political system tvhich includes its con- 
stitutiorial order the V^rules of^ the game,** and /governmental institutions and 
deoision^making proqessesr and (3) the. authority, or' government, which refers 
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>iO ;tbd rolc^ pr flccxHipn-i^^ vjfho 'forwuJato ';and^ thc^ day- 

^ tb-day d^^ for a j>ocit»ty^ * ' ■ ' 

St^er Ro^or^^ l^arilyn Brooks v\^'*B0o6mxng^ about Politics 

i^t^chard Memi sor^ Tho Politics of Future Citig;^ns (San Fran- 

ci^ctsij^' • Jossey-;pa#^PublV 1974) / 103-125. Ji^p we shall see/ Sigel ia* one 
V o;? \tfe^/few invjestigators who has combined jpaethods sim'- 

"ilar to^i^ i*e*> qrosa^--,s$ctionalt lonc[itudinc^lr and what she calls 

t •'gfcade-aSeOss-^time^* interview^ * ■ • 

' 32'-^ i'or^^^.a discussion of Eastdn' a "specif supports sfee Eagton r 31 Systems ' 
a^nalysisf^ ,ci^^ / ' espec jrally chapter: 17 ^ '''With few ekcepfc&ns ^ such as case 
stuidies oir ^tUdies,,of the &ffepts of the as^a^^ination Cr£ 

president Kennedy political f^gux^s^ has only re<^^^ become a ' 

/fta-ipr "focus of pa^^ socialisation rosearoh> Some Research has l^egun in 
■fdt^ oricnited or "specific support fircci. It should be noted "that this 

agrisqarch;^^^^^ ^ different level of analysis j(fiastoh's objects, tfootnote 

30 1 supra) ' than . the v political "events*' studios ?uch as Roberta ..S ^ 0igel i ''^n ' 
Explorati$)n into Some Aspects of Political Soqial'i^atio^m School Children's 

■ Reactions to^,^ a Presid'ent.V" in MV Wolfen^tein and .Kliman (eds*) # 

children and/the -Death of a President fOarden City j^ 'N^Y/^ Doubiedayr 196S) ^ 
Fo^' policy oriented studies^ see ^Richard Mi Merelman, "The Development of Po- 
libyV thinking i|i Mplescence American Political Scjfehce Review ^ 65 (December 
1971) f: 1033-Itf.47; Merelman/ "oSie Structure ^j^PoW Adolescence t 

A Be^6a^^ Notei" American Political Science^evie# > 67 (March 1973) # 160-164; 
and Robert Savage and Rebecca Webster,' y,lmages*of Poverty: A Developmental 
Study of the Structure of Policy Thinking of American Citisiens." Prepared for 

;delivery at the 1975 Annual Meeting ^of the Southwestern Political Science Asso- 
ciation, Hilton Palacio del Rio ^ San Antonio, Texas, March 27-29, 1975> All 
thir^e atu^ies focus on a sihgie Us sue * — . poverty ? however, the* Savage study , 
employees a Q-sort . technique rf or identifying thought dimensions," while Merelman 
reiies strictly on in~dep^ personal intervews with a • limited ntimbei? of students 
and an elab<?rate codingf system. Seer also , James W * Lamare, Rudolph 0 . de la; 

'Q^^z^t and MarV stef fey Hovel., "Public' Policy and political Soclalizatiom- .The 
Impact of- iloasing Policy on Chicano^gpolitical Orientations , " Prepared for de- 
livery all tl^ 1975 Annual Meeting Of the Western Political Science Association , 
Olyinpic^ I^ \ . 

33*. Sfiie fobtnot^l,.' supra, for some bagic sources. '^.-y. ^ ■. 

• 34 * fiastoh and fej^i's \ . Children in the Political System, op » cit. , 421; see 
also,- Gre^nsteinr Chxldren ahd 3?olitics> cit > / 163. . ./>■ 

3SV Relatively recent research orientations have begun to rectify some of the 
: Iiifti,tations^ > For example, in regard' to blacks as a subculture see. Dean Jaros, ' 
"Children's Orientations Toward vPoliti pal Authority: A Detroit- Study . " Unpub- 
lished diss ert^fcioUr l/anderbilt tJniversity r 1966/ Edward S. Greenberg, "Po^ - 
litical Socialization tb^ Support the System: . A ComjpaiMson of Black ^d . 
White Children^ Unpublished dissertation , University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1969? and the resulting articles by Greenberg in,. Midwest Journal of Political 
Sci^ce» 14 (1970> t 249-275 y Social Science Quarterly; 51 (1971) , 561-571? ' 
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Public Qpiniort Quarter }y < 34 ( J<j70) > i:i^-34*5; and (:an<idi<in Journal of Politicai 
Scionoo y 2 (1969) / 471-492 V J. Wi.llairi^ , ^'muHat 

in Squtha^;n Children's Attitudes^ Toward Pro^idGntial Authority # " ^orgia 
lifcical Science Association Journal < 2 (Spring 1974) , 89-^121; for a review 6f . 
the literature and scwe empirical studies on the level of political efficacy 
and political trust in b^aclc children>. ^ee Schley Lyons/ "The ^dlitical 
Socialization of Ghetto ^Children; Efficacy and Cyniciswr*' Journal of Politics > 
32 (May 1970} r 280^3O4r Paul $i>xamon, "Political Efficacy and Political 
5Pr%st JVtriong Black Schoolchildren: iTv/o Explanalfions," Journal of Politico r 34 
(Noveidber 1972) , 1243-1269; Haifrail R; Podgers* Jr*> "^?ovmrd Explanation of ; 
the Political Efficacy and Political C^nicism^ Black JVdolea cents; iin Eafploir'* 
atory'^Study # " American Journal of Politrcal%cienceY 1.8 ^ (May 1974) ?ifj,v' 257-282* 
Other' subcultural and ethnic oriented research includes^ shoemalcer and Jaros> 
"The Malevolent' Unindicted Co-Conspir^torr!' cit ^g vjarosr Herbert Hirscb^ 
and Frederic J* Fleron# 'Jr. , "The Malevolent Leade^^ Political Socialization 
in an Amorican Sub-Culture/" American political Science Review 62 (June 1968) > 
564-57S; Alfred's. Ark ley r "Urban elementary Students* Political Orientation d 
and Behavior: Comparin<r Black / Whl and Chicano^ifthKiraders," prepared for 
del ivory at tho l<i75 Annual Mooting of the* Wcif torn Political Science Asspcia- ' 
tiohr Olympic Hotel,. ^;Dattlo, Washington^ March 20-22/ 1975; A^ Jay stevenr* and 

Margaret Cqtmay^ "Ethnic Childron^s View of i^^ Presjident and the Police? 
The Irif luenc<^ of the Family and the Massr-Modia, " Ibid > Thi^ latter study com- 
bines both regionial differences (I4ary land and Galifornia) and- ethnici-Qr (black r 
whiter chicanOr and 'oriental) • For other studies dealing wiTth. chicane see 
F.Chrjg Garcia < Thd Political Socialization of Chicano Children (Kew Yoxkt 
Praeger Piiblishers, 1973) * and resulting article^ based on Garcia^s disserta-. 
tion, research* Cross-nationa^^ has also begun to appear in the past 

fevr years; for example, see Williaiort Kiley and idchard C,' R^ 
Analysis of the Relationship of political structiire ^nd Political liearningr" 
prepared for delivery at the 1975 southwestern Political Science Association, 
^Hilton Palacip del RiOr San A^^^^ 2'7-29, 1975, and their refer- 

.ences*:/../-' .■■"""■■"*■, . ■■•.>■ \ ' 

36 , Greens tein/ children and Politics , loc> cit ^ ^ ' ' 

^7. The best know '"longitudinal" ^tud is probably Theodore M. Wewcomb> " Atti- 
tude Development as a Function of|Ref€§rancc Groups: The Bennington Study," in 

Maccoby* al/ (eds-) , Rea(dings in Social Psychology (Mew York ? 'Holt, ' 
Ririehart and Winston , - 3rd ed, , 1^5$) i and Newcomb> ft. al.. Persistence and ' . 
Change* Bennington College and Its Students After Twenty- five Years (Now York: 
John Wiley and Sons/ 1967) * Most longitudinal studies have beon one of two , . 
typesr either** pf tbe t^iev/co type where people are iriterviewed at two widely 
separated points in time or the studies that ar^ carried "^out with only a -few 
indivi4uals>thereby> in effect conyerting the observations into mere collec-' 
tionsyof "case studies" or "histories" which may be valuable in thenjselves, 
but invalid as statistical works for developing scientific generalizations / 
HoWeverr ^ very energetic project is underway in California, see Stanley W. 
Moore/ Kenneth Wagner, ^^^J^ Il> "The civic 

AwaLreness of Five and Six Year Olds," prepared for delivery^ at the ^19 7 5 Annual- 
Meeting pf the" Western Political Science Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Washington^ March 20-22, 1975* 
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38, See M. Kont' Jennings arid Richard G. Niemi> The Political ChaWoter of 
^dolosG^nce: The Influence of Familiea and Schools (Princeton Princeton - 
University Press, 1974)>, particular ly> section IV, "Longitudinal Prespectiye^ . " 
The authors here compare their data v;ith other survey research data f rpm the 
Inter-Uniyerisity Consortiiam*s Survey Hogoarch Center at the Univeirsity of 
Mix2hig^. For Sn excellent work on the availability and manipulation of "see- . 
ondary" data, gee Herbert Hyman, Secondary Analysis of Survey Data (Hew Yorlu 
John Wiley and Sons, 1967) . Two studies employing secojridary analysis of sur- 
vey data, (public opinion polls, data Banks, such as the Roper Public Opinion 
Research Center, the Inter^Untversity Consortium for^PoX^tical Re$earchr etc.) • 
are, Donald J, Devine/ a?he Political Culture of the United States: The Xnflu- ^ 
ence of M emt)er Values on' Regime' Maintenance (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1972); and Devine, The Attentive Publid; Polyarchical Democracy (Chicago: \ 
Rand McWaUy, 1970) • Tije. term "quasi-longitudinarV ha^ been applied to crossr 
sectional designs v/hich cover a number of graded* Por eKampl^, ^se^ 5** Chris • 
Garcia, Political Socialisation of Chicane Children: . h Compaaratiye Study with 
Anglos in California Schools -(New York: Praeger Publishers,. .1978) , 



39. Jaros, Sooialigation to Politics , cit^ , 22. 

40^ See^ Fred 1. . Greens teih and Srdney Tarrow/ "Comparative Political Social- 
ization: Explorations v;ith a Semi-Pro jective'Procedure" (San Francisco: Sage 
Publications in Comparativo Politics!,.; 01-009, 1970) * One note of interest, 
'however, is that experimental tst (including Plage t> have foUnd that when they 
use h){po the tical storioa rosix>nses differ in children more than if they are 
asked about real persons,« pbjecta, events, or things/ Sec David Blkind» ^•Chil-^ 
dren * s Discovery -pf the Conservation Of Mass , Weight , and Volume: Piage t 
Replication Study II/' in Irving H.Sigel and Frank ^H. Hooper (eds.) , Logical 
Thinking in C^iildren; Research Based on giaget^s Theory (Wew York: Holt, 
Rinehar^ 

41, 'Wo single school would permit the usi^ of tQ $cpres* However, one eleraen-. 
tary school employes a **tracking^* system x^hereby v;e have been able to follow 
the /same students from the third to^^ the fourth and fiftti grades^ Hopefully, 
we will be able to interview them again as sixth graders ^]be fore vre loose them 
in the "influx*' of. stui^ents to the -jimior hl^h schools (see footnote 44 below) - 

'•' ■• ■ ' " -/ . ^ ■ ' " ' ' ' ' . ■ 

42* David 0. Sears^/"Book' Reviews," Midwest ilournal of Political Science , 15 
(February 1971) 154-160. ' ■ ' ' - ' ■ - ' 

4i See F* Christopher*Arterton> "a?he impact of Watergate on Children's Atti- 
tudes tov/ard Political Authority, " Political Science Quarterly , 89 (June 1974) , 
269-287,* Shoemaker and Jaros, loc> cit .j and Michael Lupfer and Charles Kenny^ 
^'Children's Reactions to the President: Pre- and Post-Watergate Findings," 
pi-epared for delivery at the 1974* Annual Meeting of the American Political ' 
Science Association, palmer House, Chicago, II. , August 29-September 2, 1974; 
and. Kafold M.^ Barger, images Of the President and policeman Among Black, 
Mexican-American and Anglo School Children: Considerations on Watergate," 
Ibid. Professors Lupfer and Barger are continuing thei-r research efforts into 
1975* Personal communications with Michael Lupfer -and Hal Barger* 
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44-. Robert G> Li*en and GaryCKochy "Analyzing Panol Dat^ with Uncontrolled 
Attrition^" Public Opinion Quarterly ^ 38 {Spring 1974) r 41. Soe especially. 

th^ir discussion on the "supplemented marginals approach to incomplete panel 
datar.*' 41-51* ' int^^re^ting enough, our study has a slightly different problem* 
Instead of "attrition'^ (eKcopt for the University Gity) we have an "influx" 
problem; that is/ our longitudinal design has to take into consideration the 
advance of the students to the junior and senior high schools and the influ^c 
of students from schools not originally included in the initial design. This 
is particularly so in the "consolidated" school districts* 

45.. Ibid. / :. 

46^. i^'or some of the problems ^ of political socialisation research see David-0* 
Sears I review of Hess and Torneyr The Development of Political Attitudes in 
Children , in Harvard Educational keview , 3B (Summer 1968)^ 571-578; Fred I. 
Greensteinr review of Easton and Dennis^ Children in the Political System , in 
Political Science Quarterly , .87 (1972) , 98-102; and Greenstein and Tarrow, 
Comparative Political? Socialigation r loo .' cit^ " David Marsh has indicated that 
the assumption that early acquisition of political values and orientations 
remains stable over time is not t!ased on sound empirical research/ see Uavid 
Marsh, "Political Socialisations The Implicit Jlissumptions Questioned^ British 

' Journal of Political Science/ 1 (April 1971). Longitudinal%tudies needed to 
test this assumption are notably lacking* 2^'^^ points out that what evi- 
dence that does eKist does not suggest that basic ^personality traits nor atti- 
^ tudes remain very stable during the individual's life pycle* In this respect, 
she say 0r it is clear that "the constancy of early socialiiaed attitudes and 
behavior over th'e lifetime of an individual jnust be treatecl as researchable. 
question rather than as a premise." Biliana S. ivmbrecht/ '^The Work Organ- 

: ization and Adult Political Socialisation," prepared for delivery at the ^1975 
, Annual Mfeetingf of the Western Political Science ^Association, Olympic Hotel, ' 
Seattle, Washington,^ March 20-^22 r 1975* Somev;hat alone this saine line of ^ 
criticism is Pauline M. Vaillancourt, "Stability of. Children's Survey Responses/' 

" Public Opinion Quarterly » 37 (Pall 1973) , 373-387* For references concern- 
ing the "attitude/non^attitude" dialogue, see Bailey, "Cognitive Structures," 
ojy. cit .v especially, footnote 7* Other critiques of political socialization 
research include Merelman, . "The Adolescence of Political Socialigtation/' loc . 
cit*; ^William Shonfeld, "The Focus of Political Socialization Research: An 
Bvaluation/' World Politics , 23 (April 1971); Fred !• Greenstein, "A Hote oit^ 
the ambiguity of 'Political Socialisation* r Definitions, Critici^^ and \ 
Strategies of ^hgtiiry/' Journal of Politics , 32 (1970) ? Thomas j. Cook and \ 
Frank P. Scioli,jr,, "Political Socialization Research in the United States: \ 
,A Review," in 'ban D. Nimmo and Charles M> Bohjean (eds.) , Political Attitudes \ 
and Public Opinion (New York: David McKay Company/ 1972), 154-174; and Donald \ 
n*. Searing^ jQel J. Schwartz^ and Alden E» Iiind^ "The Structuring Principle: 
Political Socialization and Belief Systems , " American Political Science Review , 
62 .{June 1973) r 416-432; and Jack Dennis, "Major Problems of Political Social- 
ization Research," Midwest Journal^ of Political Science , 12 (February 1968), 
85-114? among others^ 

47. George^p-.A. and Achilles G. Thepdorson, A Modsrn Dictionary of Sociology 
(New York r Thofiias y^ Crowell Company, 1969), 2^6. - / " - ' 
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48. Study of the same indivMualCsJ over time (or at aifiiigicant stages b% 
one 'a life) ip deairabXe^ of courso, oince it^ l^^^^tp apprais'al of tha | 
proooQsos involved. it! one*e-intoraetioha and traris^ction^ with other persohS' 
m w0ll as the reauUit^feHaehavior and pdrsonality^ . Dr* Mi'Xtori Senn of the 
Yale Uhiversilgreida^ '^ideal*' longitu-| 

dinal Gtudy aa onjfuih ' - ^ 





3S of obaonrations spaced' 'afe^ ^ ■ 
piy of the 'variabilit^-oa/a.a /possible occurring; 
during critical periods in the life of an indjl^^idual 
^^^J^at uitimately predictiono bf change are pp^sifyle • 
and correlations between meaBurCTonts at auocebsiva 
ages are valid* Of coursei^all things being equal r ' ' 
the meaningfulnesa and generality of, such a study i^ 
« in proportion to the nuinbei^ [ and nature] of th(2 > 

,; individuals so oboervedw ^ . " - 

in Slan A. Stone and Gloria' Cochrane Onque (edB.) f Longitudinal Studieg of 
Child Personality: iVbstraotg with Index (Ci^jnbridge ^ Maas . t Harvard Onivers- 
^ity 3?res0# for the Coirononwealth Fund^ 1959), forward, Viii^ For a go6d di^-«^ 
loguG concerning the uses, scpp^ and limitations of the longitudinal irtethod 
as^ applied to the study of humom dievelopifient/ Dee IC» Warner Schaiel^ "Can the 
tiongitudlnal Method Be Applied to Psychological gtudies of Human pjy^elopment?^' 
in F> J. Monksr Willard . Hartup and ijan de Wit (eds, ) ,> Peterminan^^ of 
Pevelofinent (Wew^ York: Academic Press, . 197?) , 3-22; -and-^C. B. Hindle>^ "5I?he 
Place of I,ongitu|inal^Methdd0 in the Study of Develppm^nt^" Ibid/ ,, 23-49 » r 
Schaie Mvocates ^e^use of Aa^*^ model which [permits! the ^tudy 

of interactions between kge level, e^^ierimental treatment effects ^\nd natu- 
ralistic treatment effects.*^ \ By this he means that a simple (?) longitudinal 
approach cannot tajce into consideration changes in one's "socio-cultural en- 
vironment** (which/ he claims, must not change but remain "totally stable**)/ 
and distinguish the results^Erom that of age level For Schaie, "age level*' ' i 
is not a "functionally indi^pendent variable* instead, age.is directly depen- / 
dent upon the points in time at which an organism enters the environment and 
at which it is measured J* %n lieu of the longitudinal method Schaie advocates 
one of three approaches (or a cdisibination thereof) which are eKtensions of V 
ihe "traditional longitudinal method*** One method, ** cohort-3equential" permits 
**unconfounding developmental change from tenqporally unique enviaronmental input,'* 
and "consists of following two or more successive cohorts drawn from the same* ' - 
population over equivalent age ranges, in which case age changes can be differ- 
entiated from differences between cohorts*" A second supplemental approach- 
one Which is similar in design to this "telescoped" longitudinal approach ~ is 
called " the cross^setniential method r " and is one in which "two or more succes-^ 
Sive cohortjs are followed Over equivalent time periods," and "permits differ- 
entiation of * . . differences from nonspecific environmental input character- 
istics cf or [particular points] in time." Schaie believe: that "the first approach 
requires the assumption that there are no differences in unique temporal input 
While the second requires the assumption of the absence, of maturational change" 
a qontention tlU^ author disagrees with. His third method, " the time-sequential 
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' approachr operates under ''tlie aGsiaiiption of no generation. arid ■ 

'*can separate temporally unigue input from maturational variance^ but is not 
feasible for repeated meaoureniGnt data since it requiteo data on all ages at 
all times of measurGmcint." Referencecs at 4r 6# 8-10, respeotivoly, Hindley 
disagrees with Schaie on.the applieability ©f the longitudinal approach and 
states that, in general, "the t^ [longitudinal] is used for studies over 
[relatively long] periods of time, which in humans are likely to be laeasured 
in months and years rattier ttian in rainutes,^ hours, or days." iiindley is 
emphatic about two points? that the "data provided by a longitudinal study 
.y . * cConsist of a series of successive assessments of the same individuals*" 
His major argument with Sehaio is that "the study of developmental trends in 
(individuals], and of individual differences in such trends, demands a longi« 
tudinal approach, and cannot be obtaiii^d by any other means," References at 
23 and 29 respectively* Emphasis in all instances is theirs, ' 

One other work in this volnme that is of particular interest' to the 
conceptual fraroework of this study is, Elsa Schmid-Kitsikis, "EKploratory 
Studies in Cognitive pevelopraent," Ibid . 5l°63. This work characterizes 
Piaget's ctonceptualiaation of research in; teiaas of^ three specific stepsf 

First, the researcher seek^ to establish facts of 
- a certain level of generality even laws. But a 
law does not ejcplain anything; it^. only- establishes 
the .generality of observed phenomena. Therefore a 
second step must be taken; a deductive construct 
is formulated which is then tested ej^ierimentally* 
M "esgolanatori-. level" is attained when, in a sys- 
tem of laws, one law can be constructed or recon- 
- constructed from others. The final step consists 
in the construction Qf a model (real and riot only ' 
formal) which can be used for new deductions and 
whose different '3iinJ?s can be explored. ' 

Reference at 54. More on Piaget?s conceptualization follows in our dis- ' 
cussion of a framework for analysis* - 

49. Sigel and Brooke, o£. cit., l04? see also Kenneth D. Bailey, "Political 
interest, issue Salience, and Increased Awareness among Children: An Expior- 
^txon into the Impact of History-Making Political Events." Prepared for 
deixyery.at the 1975 Annual Meeting of the Arkansas Political Science Asso- 
ciation, Sam Peck Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas, February 21-22, 1975. 

Sp. A poignant example to this author is the administration of the Civic 
Education Questionnaire m) for 1975. Our initial interviews were 
conducted during late February and early March, 1975; however, in regard to 
the larger study (results not reported in this study) an issue not considered 
relevant by two-thirds of the students at that time has reemerged as a most 
important issue* That issue, of course, is Vietnam specifically, and South- 
east Asia generally. 



51. "She author cioes not care to taRa credit or blame for the "politioal 
happening©" o£ the past couple of years » However^ he floes feeX fortunate 
to^ have been conducting the type of xepearch he ms at the time theae. 
"naturalistic stimuli" were taking place. 

52. See Boyd R, McCandles's, Mole0cents: Behavior and Development (HinsJ- 
daler tll^^ . The Dryden Press r incV^ 1970) , 3g^3. During this particular ^ 
period of "national social developiuent in the tFnited States r " it is Hiost , 
probable that a fifth dinierision, ra^er should be added to the list. McCsin|leSP 
believes / however ^ that " economic; political r and educational factors aiid. 
not race — are the important detenoiners of behavior." He states that '*0uch 
factors r do operate differentially for different races, However ^ when they 
are controlled, racial differences partially or totally disappear-" Ibid , 
although this author believes that race is an important variable and is t^en 
into consideration in the larger study which includes one school which is 
95J2x black and another whicb has a black to white ratio of 70^\to 30% it 

is /lot a variable of consequence for the present study. Less than one per-^ 
ceAt of the children in the urban school districts (and absolutely none in 
the rural sample) was black, iiy eiQ[»phasis above,, ' 

53. For a good succinct presentation of the three categories/ sep Sheilah R. 
Kdeppen, "Children and Compliance; A CoiKiparative Analysis of Socialization 
Studies," Law and Society Review ^ 4 (May 1970) # 545-551. The Koeppen article 
also contains an eKcellent reference section^ dealing primarily with' social-^ 
i^ation studies concerning legal coinpliance and the development of mofcal 
judgment in ohild<:en» Ibid . , 561-564* ' V ' 

54,. The works by and on Piaget are almost endless^r However^, for some basic ^ 
references see especially r Jean Piaget, The Origins of Intelligence in Chil- - 
dren (Hew Iforkt W.;?. llorton, 1952) ; Piaget^ The Construction of Tteality in 
the Child (New York: Basic Books, 1954); Piaget# The Moral Jud^ent of the 
Child (New Yorks ^he Free Press, 1969) ; Piaget and Barbel Jnhelder, Mie 
Psychology of the Child (New York; Basic BookJ^i 1969). See §lsoi J^B* Elavell 
The Developmental Psychology of *Jean Piaget (Englewood Cliffs, N#i3i'#i Prentice- 
Hall ^ Inc. , 1969) ; Inhelder and Piaget ^ The Growth :of ^Logical Thinking from ' 
Childhood to Adolescence (Mew York; Basic Books> 1958); David Elkind and J*H^ 
Flavell (eds/) Studies in Cognitive Developments Essays-i^ Honor bf Jean 
Piaget (New York: Oxford^ University Press r 1969); and Herbert Ginsburg and 
Sylvia Oppea:# Piaget' s Theory of intellectual DevelopihentW An Introduction 
(finglewood differ N.J.s Prentice*rHall, Inc*,. 1969)* ' 
Lawrence Kohlberg states that most research of this nature is not guided 
^by a theory, but by an approach labeled "cognitive-*developffiental**' He says 
that the label refers to '^a set of aesumptions and research strategies cpni^ 
inon^to a variety of specif ic . theories of social and cognitive development. 
Seer tiawrence Kohlberg, "Stage and Sequence: The Cognilive-Developmental 
Approach to Socialization/' in. David A4 Goslih (ed^) ,. Hdndbook of Socializ-^ 
ation Theory and Research (Chicago: Rand McNally College Ptablishing, Cottipany, 
1969), 347, For Other works by Kohlberg, see Kpeppeh, footnote 53, sugra. 
■ ■ . ■ ' ■ , .. . , 
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55. Inheider ayd Piaget, a?he Growth of Logical ThltUcincf . oe,* cit. t 338; 

56. See Charles F. andrain>; Children and Civic Awareness; K Study q£ 

* Political Education (Coluinbuss: Charles E. Merrill Publishing ebmpany/ 1971)^ 
59^62 

57. Rich'ard l\. Merelman, "0?ha Development of Political Ideology; A Frama-' 
work for the Analyj^iss of Political Socialization f" american Political Science 
Review, 63 (Septeiiiber 1969) r 750-767. ~'' 

58. , J. i4cV. Hunt, "The Impact and Liiaitations of the Giant of Developmental 
Psychology," in BUcind and Flavell, 0£. cit,, 3-66. Again, this article is 
an excellent, and more comprehenaive/ overview (than Koeppen*s) o£ Piaget's 
basic principles and a comparison of Piaget with several other giant© in 
the field. Per anqther good application of Piaget to the development of 

"politicial orientations sise Wilbur L. Johnston, Jr,, ''Children %n the Worlds 
Their- Images of Selected Foreign Policy Issues and Their Preceptiong of 
Various Aspects of the International Political System*^" Unpublished dis- 

' sertation, University of X4aryland^ 1573'. ' 

' . ■ r ■ • " . ■ ' . , 

$9 . David Elkind , Children and Adolescents? Interpretive Essays on Jean 
. giaget (New York: 0;Kford University Pj^ess,. 2nd ed. , 1974) , 4. 

60. Ibid. 

61^ A *lscheroata" is defined as a temporary structuite v*ich emerges a© a 
consequence of repeated actions (or thoughts)* Ibid. , 10. 

62t Ibid ^, 6. . 

63* Johnston, o£. cit., 46-50; and Elkind,, op. cit. , 7. 

64. Elkind, o p . cit., 11; see also, Inhelder, "The Cbncept of Stages in 
Child Development," in Paul M. Mussen^ et. al.. Trends and Issues in Develop- 
v mental Psychology (New York? Holt, Rinehart arid Winston, 1969), 4.* 

65* Inhelder, loc * cit . ' ' ' / 

66. See Piaget, "The Theory of Stages # . in Green, Ford and Flamer, 
0£v ext., 7. A note should be added here in regard to this article by Piaget 
on the theory of stages in cognitive development and the interpretation of 
the concept by some psychologists and political scientists alike- One spe- 
cific in^stance in .which a political scientist ha,s apparently misinterpreted 
Piaget*s concept of "stages,". is, Dan D. Nimmo, Popular Images of Politics- 
(Englewocd. Cliff s, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974); particularly his ch. 3, 
"Adopting Political Images- 'V Nimmo, basing his analysis on works by Piaget 
xand Kohlberg, states that "A fundamental notion of developmental theory is 
'that a person learns by passing through a series of psychological periods, or 
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stages^'' (eniphasis omitted) ♦ However, in his diacussion of the '•stages 
of develojanent,'* Niipio speaks ^^'of fow stages that aire . 1 . importai^t to 
♦ . ^ how, people develop political iioages, *^eq<b stagers are infancy^ asgim- 
ilationy accoiamodation # * and adaptation ^ ^' My anphasis^^ In l?iagetian terms, 
howeverr these "otagejs" are functions which take place during all stages of 
development and are not considered levels or stages in and of themselves. 
Briefly, the stages of cognitive developnient for piaget are: sensorimotor^ * 
which occur Jbef ore the advent of language (usually between 0 and 2 years) ; 
the period of ^*pre-operatioftal thought," whereby the child is capable Of 
having representational thought by means of syiiibolic function (usually 2 to 
apprp:jdmtely 7 years^ ? the period of '^operational thought," .. wliich is a period 
characterised iq^ the internalisation of *'conprete operations" which perJiiits 
the child to do in his head what he would have had to do by actual manipu- 
lation during the earlier stage (usually 7 or p^to 13 or 14 years) ? and 
' "formal operational thought," whereby newly acquired operations permit the 
Adolescent "to tfel|ricabout his thoughts,." By this^ Piaget means that the 
operations are no iSngOT'^applied solely to the manipulation of concrete ob- 
jectSf but now Oover "hypotheses and propositions that the child can use as 
abstractly and from which he can reach deductions by formal or logii^cal means.'* 
For an overvlew-by this author, see Bailey, "Cognitive Structures #" loc. cit.. 
fwo good works y both dealing with the application of Piagetian concepts to 
j^litical development, see O'ohnston, loa^ cit. , and Merelman, "$he Develops 
ment of Political Ideolo^," loc . cit. In addition, see Blkind, Children 
and Adolescence r loc. cit. ; 

67* Sjee footnote 35, Supra. It is itapossible-, of course, to present a com*- 
prehensible overview wMch adequately covers only a few of the conc0pts 
inc^orporated in the Piagetian ^pproa^^ let alone attempt to cover other 
related concepts, e#g# , egocentrisia, reciproolty (reversibility) , and rela*^ 
tivity, which are also considered touchstones of "sociocentiric" thojught. 
See Elkind, Children and Adolescents, bp. cit^ , esp. chs. 5 and 6* However, 
in regard to an earlier statetfetttconoernin the question of "stability" in 
children's responses, it should be noted that Kof sky has stated . 

■■ - ' ■ . ' . - - ' 

that perfozmance pii ccattparable tasks is susceptible ^ « 

to variations due to subtle differences in experi* 

mental procedures [and environmental settingsl . ♦ • 

This difficulty is compounded by the relative utiSre- ^ & 

liability of children's perfoaift^ce. Young [students] 

' are often less aware of the need to be consistent and 

are more likely to perform in a random fashing [than 

older children and] adults: ^ 

See, Ellin Kof sky, "A Scalogram' Study of ' Classif icatory Development," in 
Sigel and Hooper, op . cit., 222. In response to Vaillancourt, "Stability 
of Children* s Survey Responses," loc. cii^, this author contends that she 
would have found a similar degr^ of instability in the responses to the 
attitude questions whether they were taken next day or at three month inter- 
vals, ^he problem is one of "imbalance" between existing schemata and the 
inability of the children to accommodate new mental images. 
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68^ GraGn,i'Porci and FlmBx, Measurement and Fiaget ^ 0£» cit*r 7. ^ 

69^ It shoald bo nottsd that gradp is used as a surrogate for age through-* . 
out thio paper. FOr others who have -used grade* see jsaston and Dennis, 
Childr^qti in the political gyctem; and HesD" and Jgoiaei^ ^gfesjpeve of : 

• Political iittitudes^ . . • ' ' • 

'70* In addition/ it should* be noted that the younger children were more 
apt to anower the open-ended questions "don*t know*' and then respo^n^^to 
thie follow-up guestion^bjr paying that they learjied about it from television,. 
This, in itself/ indicated to ua that the children were perhaps aware of 
the "is^ije^^ but did not know how to expreps'it (or were not literally able 

■; tor e^cpjfess it)* ^- . 

71* Hess and Forney r The Development of Political lkttitudes » pp» cit.> 35v 
For^ similar Questions of much of the earlier work aee Freda Rebelsky, Cheryl 
Gonover* and Patricia ChafatZj^ "The Development of Political Attitudes in 
Young Children/* The Journal of Psychdlogy ^ 73 (1969) , 141-146» 

72* Statistical procedures for this prese^ation have been deliberately 
liRdted. 'Because of the nature of the "purposive" sample i tests of statis-- 
tical significance can be used as only a rough indicator of an significant 
differences among groups,. However t it should be noted that the author has 
Jiiade extensive use cf SPSS version 6 ^ particularly sTibprograms CROSSTABS/ 
BlREAiaX)V5N^ and FACJTOR — in the analysis of the data to be submitted for 
publication r Of particular importance has been the u^e of the principal 
components method of factor analysis with varimajc rotation* The author 
agrees with Herbert Jacob that the application of "standardised'* item§ for 
the development of scales and indices is (questionable. Therefore, v^e have 
factored the data for all three surveys by totals, subtotals (urban/rural) , 
- and for each grade. See Herbert Jacob, '^'Problems of Scale Equivalency in. 
Measuring Attitudes in American Subcultures ,** Social Science Quarterly , 52 
(June 1971), 61r75. 

73-. It is obvious that after the return of the POW's in January 1973, Viet- 
nam subsided as a relevant- issue for both the young and the old* (See the 
Gallup Inde3c and the attached surveys by Opinion Survey and Research Corpor- 
atibn^ GSRC has conducted surveys sincQ. May 1973 on the adult population of 
the same area as the political socialization questionnaires were administered) 

74. See attached GSRC results. . - 

75. See footnote 35 supra. 

76* See footnote ^14 supra. . 



77. See Koeppen/ op.^ cit . , for deferences. 

78. See attached *toSRC results \ , * 
79* Sears, loc, cit . ' ^ ' 
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